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es world of scholarship is poorer through 
the death of Samuel I. Feigin; in particular 
his colleagues in the Department of Oriental 
Languages and in the Oriental Institute feel his 
loss. A man of deep and generous friendships, 
of enthusiastic loyalties, of genial bearing and 
a playful sense of humor, it has been well said 
that no one among his colleagues was more 
beloved than he. 

He had been in failing health for some time. 
A more severe attack kept him from his nor- 
mal duties through the autumn, but it was be- 
lieved that recovery, if slow, was definite, and 
he himself looked forward to an early return to 
the University. Then suddenly his illness took 
an acute form in the evening of January 2, and 
he passed away a few hours later. 

In its command of the immense scope of 
Jewish literature and history, his was the Jew- 
ish scholarship of an older day, yet enriched 
with the methods and results of modern inves- 
tigation. A first-class Akkadian scholar, he saw 
the beginnings of Hebrew history as far back 
as the First Dynasty of Babylon; he moved 
with ease and confidence through the compli- 
cated problems and the age-long history of 
biblical interpretation; he knew the talmudic 
Sages and the medieval thinkers and commen- 
tators; one of his special interests was the poe- 
try of Bialik; and he followed with ardent in- 


terest the movement of events in present-day 
Palestine. 

In all this he reflected truly his origin and 
training. Born in a small village in White Rus- 
sia, he was reared in the typical discipline of 
Eastern orthodoxy in the declining days of the 
czarist regime. He was trained in the Yeshi- 
both, with their absorption in Talmud and 
Torah and the lore of the great medieval rab- 
bis; but, like many another devout son of the 
law, this was for him but the stimulus and open 
door to far-ranging private study. In 1912 he 
went to Palestine, a “‘pioneer’’ who preceded 
the halutsim by nearly a decade, when as yet 
the Jewish dream of a homeland seemed no 
nearer realization than it had been for a millen- 
nium. He entered the Hebrew Teachers’ Train- 
ing School, where he was privileged to become 
a student of David Yellin; and through the fol- 
lowing years he attained that proficiency in 
Hebrew as a modern means of communication 
that was presently to attain for him the status, 
one might say, of a mother-tongue. Notwith- 
standing his proficiency in several languages, 
and through thirty years his constant depend- 
ence on English, to the end he expressed him- 
self most clearly and fluently in Hebrew. 

For a time his career in Palestine, by some 
bitter irony, it would seem in the perspective 
of the following years, was compelled into a 
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position athwart his dearest Zionist hopes, for 
he was drafted into the Turkish army in 1916, 
where presently he attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant. It is not recorded, however, that he 
actually took the field against Allenby’s troops. 
When the Turkish regime collapsed, he re- 
verted to civilian life and taught school in Jeru- 
salem, while improving the opportunity also 
to study in the American School of Oriental 
Research, successively under Projessors Clay 
and Worrell. At this time, too, he began his 
Assyriological studies that were to prove so 
fruitful in his subsequent career. 

In 1920 he came to the United States, hav- 
ing been awarded a fellowship in Yale Uni- 
versity. Here he renewed his relationship with 
Professor Clay and worked too under Professor 
Torrey, toward whom he cherished ever after- 
ward feelings of loyalty and affection. When he 
received his doctorate in 1923, he accepted a 
position in the Hebrew Teachers’ Training Col- 
lege in Pittsburgh, where he remained for nine 
years. Then in 1932 he joined the staff of the 
Oriental Institute as an assistant in the Assyr- 
ian dictionary, beginning thus an association 
that was to continue until his death. Gradu- 
ally he was drawn into teaching and soon into 
the field of his deepest loyalties, that of Ju- 
daica. Here his work ranged across all the im- 
mense area from biblical subjects, and Baby- 
lonian social institutions in their relevance for 
ancient Jewish life, through medieval commen- 
tators, to the teaching of modern Hebrew. 
Some of his colleagues recall with gratitude the 
happy hours given by him so generously in 
which they read together various current schol- 
arly works in Hebrew. Early in this period, too, 
he accepted appointment to the staff of the 
College of Jewish Studies in Chicago, thus 
establishing that double loyalty that was to 
direct his career to the end. 

He began publication in 1920, the year in 
which he came to Yale; but actually his schol- 
arly production antedated this event, for four 
of the year’s items appeared in Hebrew jour- 
nals of Palestine and must have been written 
well before his move to this country. The ma- 
turity he had already attained is evident in the 
fact that his important study of “The Mean- 


ing of Ariel’’ came out in JBL of this year 
(XXXIX, 131-37). Every year thereafter his 
bibliography grew; through the thirties his an- 
nual publications ran to about a dozen items, a 
number that fell off slightly in later years when 
he was busy on books. A considerable percent- 
age of his total consisted of reviews; but that 
fact connotes something quite different from 
what it would with most scholars. His reviews 
were lengthy, documented articles. He found 
it exasperating to undertake appraisal of a sig- 
nificant volume in a thousand words; com- 
monly he would excuse himself from the effort. 
Instead his reviews were detailed studies of 
the author’s thought, chapter by chapter, on 
which basis alone he felt justice could be done 
to his work. The essential justice and kindness 
of his disposition manifested itself in these 
studies; while unrelenting in exposing errors of 
fact or of thinking, he yet sought equally for 
merits. For him, that attitude, too common 
among scholars, of condemning a whole work 
on the ground of some slight point which the 
reviewer's bias disapproves, was a denial of 
real scholarship. To discuss books with him 
was an expansive discipline in intellectual jus- 
tice. He was fond of remarking that one must 
bear in mind the immense toil and thought 
which goes into the writing of all books, so that 
very few are devoid of some qualities of worth. 
It was his constant endeavor to find these and 
to give them generous presentation. 

As is well known, his first book was Missit- 
rei Heavar; Biblical and Historical Studies, 
published, as the title implies, in Hebrew, in 
1943. In the weeks of his last illness he read 
proof for a second volume, Anshe Sepher. In 
addition his rich files contain further fruit of 
his assiduous labor which it is hoped will yet 
be presented to the public. 

His facility in Hebrew had the serious draw- 
back that his work is not so widely known as it 
deserves. Much of his most important achieve- 
ment is hidden away in a language which few 
non-Jewish scholars read with facility. A cou- 
ple of examples will illumine the point. 

In the rich collection of articles and lengthy 
notes that make up Missitrei Heavar, there is a 
discussion of remnants of case inflections in 
biblical Hebrew. But the topic is not treated 
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in the conventional style familiar from Hebrew 
grammars. Instead Dr. Feigin made use of the 
idea of mimation persisting from an earlier 
phase of the language and listed numerous pas- 
sages where a troublesome final mem becomes 
at once lucid and forceful as the mark of a case 
ending. The “forty years’’ of II Sam. 15:7 ev- 
eryone recognizes to be wrong; the common 
course is to claim a copyist’s blunder. Instead 
Dr. Feigin holds that °arba‘im is original but 
that it is to be understood as the genitive after 
gets. From this he goes on to remark that the 
case endings in Hebrew had long vowels; rem- 
nants of such nominatives he sees in shomeron, 
pitheom, and milkom. Citing another illustra- 
tion he points out that Gen. 49:13 contains an 
inherent absurdity, for how could Zebbulon, 
settled on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
dwell “‘on the shore of seas’’? Yammim is again 
a-mimated genitive singular. Similar is the 
situation in Cant. 3:15; we are to translate, 
not “a fountain of gardens,’ but “a fountain 
ina garden.”’ More striking is Ps. 39:7; btselem 
is to be read ktsel, with the final mem of the 
word indicating the genitive after the preposi- 
tion: “Surely man walks as a shadow.’”’ Of the 
same sort is the seeming absurdity in Job 7:15. 
By transferring mem from the last word to the 
preceding, and taking it as mimation for an 
accusative, the meaning emerges, “My soul 
chooses strangling, my bones death.” 

His discussion of Sennacherib’s invasion of 
Judah is a highly important contribution to- 
ward a solution of this complicated problem. 
Dr. Feigin first invoked an insight which he 
has used elsewhere with fruitful results, that 
abbreviations wereemployed by Hebrewscribes 
far more than is commonly realized. Hence he 
postulates that the “hundred and eighty-five 
thousand”’ slain by the angel of the Lord read 
originally “one hundred and eighty-five aleph,”’ 
this letter being an abbreviation for *ish. Hence 
all that the story claimed was the death of one 
hundred and eighty-five men. A later scribe, 
mistaking the author’s intent, and believing 
that the slaughter of so few was inadequate to 
the situation, expanded the abbreviation into 
eleph, thus increasing the disaster a thousand- 
fold. The common view that some sort of 
pestilence fell upon the Assyrians is supported 
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by the intervention of the “‘angel of the Lord,”’ 
who elsewhere functions in this manner, as well 
as by Isaiah’s references to fire, a fit symbol for 
fever. Turning then to the Assyriological 
sources, Dr. Feigin found omen texts relevant 
to the outbreak of the shibu fever in an army; 
the augurs had stated that this presaged suc- 
cess by the enemy. And thus the elements of 
the biblical story fall into place and give a cir- 
cumstantial and credible record of Sennach- 
erib’s retirement while Jerusalem still had 
not surrendered. 

In such discussions Dr. Feigin was on 
ground peculiarly to his liking, where he could 
exploit to the full his knowledge of the Akka- 
dian cultures and bring their tribute to an 
understanding of the Bible. Another article of 
this sort, less known than it deserves, is “cOni 
wrokhev ‘al hamor umaqbilaw habbablim,”’ 
published in Qovets Madda% in 1945. The range 
of his mind, however, is evidenced in the con- 
trast between these and the still more technical 
treatments of “Hum Hum”’ (Analecta Orien- 
talia, Vol. XII [1935}) and “The Date For- 
umla Se-ga-dingir-gal-gal”’ (AJ SL, Vol. XLIII 
[1926]), on the one hand, and, on the other, his 
studies of modern scholars and literary men 
that constitute his Anshe Sepher. His was a fer- 
tile and constantly active mind. His recreation 
from work was still more work. It is related 
that one of his last evenings he spent with a 
friend in earnest discussion of an abstruse point 
in Jewish literature, and then after they sepa- 
rated he telephoned to say he had found the 
answer. Yet highly important as all this is, 
probably his friends and associates will prefer 
to recall him rather as the happy, generous, 
and supremely kindly personality that he was. 
A light step in the corridor, a quiet tap on the 
door, and he came in with some new point in 
the Massoretic text about which he had been 
thinking, or perhaps, in lighter mood, to relate 
a Jewish joke or illumine a current circum- 
stance with some story of a rabbi of long ago. 
And these his friends who knew him intimately 
for many years can perhaps best express their 
sense of loss in words familiar in the Judaism 
he loved so dearly, zikhrono livrakha. 


THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





UGARITIC PROSODY 


G. DOUGLAS YOUNG 


N HIS Greek Tragedy Gilbert Norwood 
has said, “Poetry is illuminating ut- 
terance consisting of words, the suc- 

cessive sounds of which are arranged ac- 
cording to a recurrent pattern. The soul of 
poetry is this illumination, its body this 
recurrent pattern of sounds.” Did the 
Greeks originate the quantitative method 
of expressing the recurrent pattern of 
sounds, or was it in use in the earlier 
Semitic literature? Arab poets, who wrote 
in a post-Greek era, used a system similar 
to the Greek for poetic expression. Syriac 
poets, also after the Greeks, expressed the 
recurrent pattern of sounds with a sylla- 
bic meter. Since Sievers’ metrical studies 
it has been quite generally agreed that the 
system used in the other Semitic prosodies 
is an accentual one. Even as late as 1947, 
however, attempts have been made to dis- 
cover quantitative or syllabic systems in 
Hebrew poetry. Does the pre-Hebraic, 
pre-Greek Semitic poetry of Ugarit fur- 
nish any criterion for solving the problem 
of the true nature of pre-Greek Semitic 
poetry? 

At Ugarit (modern Ras Shamra) 
Claude F. A. Schaeffer, during the excava- 
tion of 1929 and following years, un- 
earthed the now famous Semitic texts in 
alphabetic cuneiform, dating from about 
the early part of the fourteenth century 
B.c. It can hardly be doubted that the 


stories told in those compositions had 


been handed down for some time prior to 
their being written on the particular clay 
tablets which have been preserved. They 
may even have passed from generation to 


generation in written form. The bulk of 
the material in these documents is poetic 
and is found in texts numbered 49, 51, 52, 
62, 67, 68, 75, 76, 77, Aqht, Keret, and 
Anat (which includes 78, 79, 88). This 
study is based on these particular texts. 
The remaining material is mostly episto- 
lary or is in the form of lists. 

Existing discussions of the poetry of 
Ugarit are almost exclusively found in 
connection with discussions of Hebrew 
poetry. Except for the work of Gordon, 
they are simply references to the similari- 
ty of Hebrew and Ugaritic poetry, to- 
gether with what the authors feel to be the 
nature of Hebrew poetry, or are discus- 
sions of the Ugaritic material as illustra- 
tive of Hebrew poetry. Whichever the 
case may be, it is clear that all agree that 
these two poetries are formally alike in 
that they exhibit the same features of 
parallelism and meter. This is not sur- 
prising when it is remembered that these 
two languages, being certainly Northwest 
Semitic, and perhaps even Canaanite, are 
so closely related. 

If there is any metric system in Ugarit- 
ic, it should show itself in some regular 
manifestation observable in the texts 
themselves without our trying to fit any 
system into them. If objectivity is sought, 
it must be assumed that the material was 
acceptable to both poets and populace as 
their poetry in exactly the form in which it 
is found in the tablets from Ugarit. The 
problem here is not complicated, as in 
Hebrew poetry, by the fact of long years 
of text transmission after the language 
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was dead, for the Ugaritic texts come un- 
altered from the time when the poetry was 
used. Nor, with the possible exception of 
text 77, is it complicated by translation 
from another language, which has been sug- 
gested as one of the complicating factors 
in the analysis of Accadian poetry. Nor do 
redactions, conflations, and paraphrastic 
intrusions create problems. Although we 
grant the human element of scribes and 
(or) priests at work, nevertheless, the fact 
remains that in this best sample of early 
West Semitic poetry—extant in the origi- 
nal clay documents—the texts were ac- 
ceptable to poet, scribe, and populace as 
poetry in their present form. They copied 
no meaningless jumble of words. Men of 
feeling and understanding inscribed what 
they knew and accepted it as poetry. If 
meter existed at all, it would have been 
the very thing to have kept out the al- 
leged ‘‘mistakes.”’ 

If an accentual meter existed at Ugarit, 
how could it manifest itself? First, it 
might show itself in a single metrical pat- 
tern in some extended areas of a poem. In 
this latter case several definable meters 
should be discernable within the poem. An 
exhaustive analysis of the poems demon- 
strates that there is no consistency in the 
sequence stich combinations 
within a poem or within sections of a 
poem, much less a consistency of an ac- 
cent-per-word pattern for the successive 
stichs themselves.' An example, picked at 
random, will serve to illustrate both these 
points. In the Keret epic, lines 110-58, the 
order of stich combinations demonstrates 


of similar 


'It is obviously impossible to present all the evi- 
dence for all the poems in the short compass of this 
article. All that can be done is to give an outline of the 
method of the research and a sampling of the evidence 
with the assertion that the work has been done thor- 
oughly for all the poems and that the examples cited 
are representative of the results encountered in an ob- 
jective and comprehensive analysis of all the material 
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that there is no pattern on this level.? The 
stich-combination pattern’ for these for- 
ty-eight lines is 2-2-2-3-2-2-6-1-6-1-2-2-2- 
1-6-1-6-1-3-2-2-3.4 Even the parallelism 
within the hexastichs varies. The first is a 
4-2, the second and third are roughly 
2-2-2, and the fourth is a 2-4. The over-all 
picture of the stich combinations in the 
extant literature is approximately: 325 
monstichs, 570 distichs, 120 tristichs, 50 
tristichs (structurally but not semantical- 
ly parallel), 60 tetrastichs, 11 pentastichs, 
9 hexastichs, 12 larger. Combinations up 
to 22 stichs (text 51:1:20ff.) may be 
found. Much variation is thus possible, 
and actually exists, in the matter of se- 
quence of similar stich combinations. 
Before proceeding to the other of these 
two points (noted in the last paragraph), 
another brief illustration of the first, from 
a slightly different viewpoint, will be il- 
luminating. Within the larger combina- 
tion smaller ones will be found with no 
consistency of sequence of similar stich- 
combination types at that level either. 
This illustration is found in ‘Anat III: 
17°-22, Baal’s message to ‘Anat. It is se- 


lected because it has two instructive par- 
allel passages, found at ‘Anat Plate LX: 


III: 12-15 and ‘Anat IV :57°-61.5 

? This excerpt is doubly illustrative because it is in 
the longest passage of this poetry which is repeated in 
any other part of the literature; that is, which has a 
parallel passage. Lines 110-53 are repeated in lines 
212-300. Forty-three lines parallel to 88 lines because 
of insertions and omissions! A comparison of the two 
simply heightens the force of the argument that there 
is no consistency on this level 


* The numbers here used refer to the type of stich 
combination: 1 is a monostich; 2 a distich; 6 a hexa- 
stich, etc. Each monostich or combination of stichs is 
a complete thought unit. This has been the basis of the 
groupings made 

‘ The evidence will be found below where the text 
of this passage is reproduced. The numbers at the ex- 
treme left there indicate the type of stich-combina- 
tions 


5’ The damaged parts of a fourth and fifth repetition 
of this message will be found in Col. II 
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“ANAT It: 
rgm (18) wu. ly .w 
(19) hwt . w 
rgm (20) <3. 
wlhst . abn 
(21) tant . 8mm . <m . arg 
(22) thmt . omn . kbkbm 


° argmk 
. atnyk . 


This passage is an illustration of a 
hexastich composed of two subthought- 
groups which are a distich and a tetra- 
stich respectively. The parallel in Plate 
IX is an octostich composed of sub- 
(15) rgm . ltd: . n&{m 

wltbn hmit ars}* 


The third of the parallel passages is an 
octostich composed of four distich sub- 
groupings. Here the tetrastich of the first 
passage is broken up into three distichs by 
the insertion of line 15 of the second pas- 


abn . brq . dl . tds 


. mm 


and the thus formed tristich immediately 


follows the hexastich but is a separate 
thought unit from it! We may conclude, 
then, that there is no consistency at this 
level and that the poets of Ugarit exer- 
cised great freedom in the matter of se- 
quence of types of stich combinations. 


2 (110) wgr.nn.7m. 3/2 || 2 


&rn (111) pdrm. 
st . bsdm (112) htbh. 
bgrnt . hpst 


(113) st. bnk . Sibt. 
bbgr (114) mmlat . 


dm.ym . win 


24-25 

’ Here the numbers at the extreme left indicate the 
type of stich, whether monostich, distich, tristich, etc., 
and the numbers in the middle column indicate ac- 
cented words. Thus a 3 /2 || 2 would indicate a distich 
of which the first member contains three words but 
may only have two accents, either owing to the pres- 
ence of a word in the construct state or a possible pro- 
clitic word, and whose second member contains two 
accented words 


* The restoration is established by ‘Anat III 
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I have a word that I will tell thee, 
A matter that I will repeat to thee, 
Tis the word of a tree, 
Yea the whisper of a stone, 
The murmur of the heavens to the earth, 
Of the deeps to the stars. 


a distich, a tetrastich 
The distich that com- 
in this second passage 


thought-groups of 
and then a distich. 
pletes the thought 
follows: 


A matter that men do not know 
[Nor the multitudes of the earth understand.} 


sage into its middle. Further, this last 
distich (line 15 of the second passage) is 
not missing from the first passage. It is 
preceded by one stich, 


I understand lightning which the heavens do not 
know, 


In the Keret epic, lines 110-58, there is 
also an illustration of the second of the 
two points mentioned in the earlier dis- 
cussion of this passage. There is no con- 
sistency of an accent-per-word pattern for 
the successive stichs. We find the follow- 
ing:’ 

And do thou bestege* the towns, 
Attack the cities. 

Drive from the fields the men gathering wood, 
From the threshing floors the women picking 

straw. 

Drive from the well the women that draw, 
From the spring the women that fill. 

Drive out, a day and a second, 


8 Italics indicate doubtful translations 


* Such passages as these show that the Ugaritians 
had no “‘intellectual’’ objection to exact metric bal- 
ance over a few stichs more or less. What is here main- 
tained is that exact metric balance is not obligatory 
When it occurs it is accidental, not essential to the na- 
not 


ture of the poetry (whose essence is parallelism 


metrics 
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(115) tlt. rbs. ym. A third, a fourth day, 
h!m& (116) tdt . ym A fifth, a sixth day. 
hzk . al . tl (117) qrth. 3 || 3/% Thou shalt surely shoot thy arrows into the city, 
abn . ydk (118) msdpt . Thy sling stones having been flung. 
whn . Spm (119) bsb<. ‘ ‘ And behold at sunup on the seventh 
wl . yn . pbl (120) milk . King Pbl will not be sleeping. 
lgr . tigt . ibrh 3/2/1 || 3/% 3/2/1 || 3/2/1 || 3 || 3/2® At the sound of the bel- 
stich lowing of his bull, 
com- (121) lql . nhat . hmrh At the noise of the braying of his ass, 
(122) lgt . alp . hrt At the lowing of his plow ox, 
zgt (123) klb . spr . The barking of his watch-dog, 
wylak (124) mlakm . lk . He will send messengers to thee, 


rth, 


ssage 


m.krt (125) mswnh . To Keret, his emissaries. 
thm . pbl . mlk 3/: So says King Pbl: 
and.} $ (126) gh. ksp . 2 || : 2/1 || 2/1 || 2/1 || 4/2 
“Take silver, 


las . 
, wyrq . hrs Even gold, 


re) is 


Tt j 127) yd . mgmh . A portion of her estate, 
tls 


wbd . ‘lm And a perpetual slave, 
128) tlt. sswm . A three-horse team, 

mrkbt (129) blirbs . bn . amt A chariot from the stall of a handmaid’s son. 
lo not 130) gh . krt . Slmm (131) Slmm . Take, Keret, peace offerings in peace. 
wng . mlk (132) lbty . 3 || 3 And depart, O King, from my house, 


se te rhq . krt (133) lhery . Begone, Keret, from my court. 
f the 


* dis- 


al . tsr (134) udm . rbt . 3 || Do not besiege Great Udm, 
wudm trrt And Little Udm. 
(135) udm . ytnt! . il 3/2 || 3/: Udm is a gift of Il, 


con- : Fer ‘ : ; as 
wusn (136) ab. adm . A present of the Father of Man. 


n for a a 
with (137) mlakm . lh. 3/: Then send the messengers back to him. 


Im . ank (138) ksp . 3/2 || : 2/1 || 2/1 || 2/1 || 4/2 
(Saying) ““What need have I of silver, 
wyrg . hrs Even of gold, 
139) yd . mgmh . A portion of her estate, 
wbd (140) ‘lm. And a perpetual slave, 


llow- 


tlt. sswm . A three-horse team, 
mrkbt (141) btrbst . bn . amt A chariot from the stall of a handmaid’s son? 
142) pd . in . bbty . tin 4): But what is not in my house you shall give! 
143) tn . ly . mit . hry 4/3 || 3/2 || 4/2 || 4/3 || 3/2 || 3/2 
Give me Lady Hry, 
(144) n°omt . &ph . bkrk The fairest of offspring, thy first-born, 
(145) dk. nom . <nt . n°mh Whose charm is as ‘Anat’s charm, 
(146) km . tsm . ttrt . ts[mJh And loveliness as Astarte’s loveliness, 


ritians (147) d°qh . ib . iqni. Whose pupils are lapis-lazuli, 
ic bal- pl<plh (148) sp .irml. And eyes, bowls of alabaster! 


a 1? thgrn{ }\(b/d)m 27 She will gird me [ . 
the na- 3 (149) aSlw . bsp . “nh 3/2 || 3 || 3/2 I will repose in the view of her eyes, 
m, not (150) dbhimy . il . ytn Whom II has granted in my dream, 


(151) bérty . ab . adm Yea in my vision, the Father of Man. 
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(152) wld . Sph . lkrt 3 3/2 
(153) wglm . lcbd . il 
2 (154) Art. yht . whim 
(155) “bd . il . whdrt 
(156) yrt/hs . wyadm 
(157) yrhs . ydh . amth 
(158) usbcth .<d . tkm 


Where there are above double figures, 
representing situations in which are found 
words in construct state or unaccented 
proclitic words (listed as 3/2 or 4/3 or 
3/2/1, ete.), there is still no consistency 
whether we follow, in each group of num- 
bers, the first or the subsequent set of 
figures (here 3-4-3 or 2-3-2/1). 

Secondly, if an accentual meter existed 
at Ugarit, it might be seen in consistency 
between parallel passages within single 
poems, if meter were important to the 
composer, singer, or reciter of the poetry. 
No such consistency is found. A compari- 
son of Keret lines 53-155 with its parallel 
in Keret 156-305 provides a graphic illus- 
tration of the impossibility of arriving at 


ANAT Int: 15-28 

(15) A’k . “gk . “bsk 

(16) “my . ponk . tlsmn . 
my (17) twth . i&dk . 

[ |(gr . ks .)'8 

dm .rgm (18) it. ly.w. 

(19) hwt .w .atnyk . 
wlhst . abn 


argmk 


rgm (20) ss. 
stone, 

(rgm ltd: . n’m)*8 
(wltbn hmit ars) 


A son will be born to Keret, 


Even a lad to the servant of II.”’ 


Keret awoke, and it was a dream. 


The servant of Il, and it was a revelation. 


He washed and rouged himself, 


He washed his hands to the elbow, 
(From) his fingers to the shoulders. 


an accentual or syllabic metrical harmoni- 
zation because of essential insertions, 
omissions, inverted order for stichs, and 
extra words in certain lines for morpho- 
logic and syntactic reasons. If they were 
sung to the same tune (in our occidental 
manner)’ or recited to the same beat, 
there could be no relationship between ae- 
cents and tune or beat as in English 
prosody. Again, a shorter example is the 
triple parallel of Baal’s message to “Anat,” 
a part of which was noted above. In the 
parts of the three texts that are parallel we 
have the following accentual situation, 
again demonstrating that there is no pat- 
tern :” 


ANAT III 


Thy As, thy tree(s), thy bs. 
To me let thy feet run, 
To me let thy legs hasten. 
[ |(the mountain of the cup) 
Lo I have a word that I’ll tell thee, 
A matter that I will repeat to thee, 
Tis the word of a tree, the whisper of a 


A matter that men do not know, 
Nor the multitudes of the earth un- 


derstand, 


1° In a comment on this point in a private commu- 
nication, Dr. Cyrus Gordon noted that what is char- 
acteristic of Near East music today is that variations 
are constantly made by the reciter or singer, who has 
the right to improvise and introduce variations as he 
goes along. Would it not be reasonable to feel that this 
was the case in the ancient Near East too” 

“Anat IIL:15—-28; 1V:55—64; and Pl. IX:III 
10-16 


% The numbers in the vertical columns at the right 
represent the number of accented words in the stichs 


in order. Each vertical column represents the situation 
for the particular one of the parallel texts indicated 
at the top. The text, at the left, is the fullest of the 
three. Differences between it and the two parallels are 
indicated by parentheses as well as by a blank in the 
vertical columns to the right 


18 This is found only in Plate LX in a slightly dam- 
aged context. It is, however, definitely extra to the 
other two parallels. Passages in parentheses are only 
in either of the last two texts as noted at the right 
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(21) tant . 8mm . “m . arg 
(22) thmt .°mn . kbkbm 
(23) abn . brq . dl . td 


. ’mm 


The murmur of the heavens to the earth, 
Of the deeps to the stars 
I understand lightning which the heavens 


do not know 


(24) rgm lids. nim. 
witbn (25) hmilt . ars . 


A matter that men do not know, 
Nor the multitudes of the earth un- 


derstand, 


atm . wank (26) ibgyh . 
btk . gry . il . spn 


(27) bad . bor . nhity 


Come and I will show it 
In the midst of my mountain, God of 
Sapan, 
In the sanctuary, in the mountain of 


my inheritance, 


(28) bncm . bgb< . tliyt 


The gaps in the columns on the right 
show that it is impossible to arrive at an 
accentual or syllabic metrical harmoniza- 
tion. These could not be sung or recited to 
the same tune as we Occidentals do with 
our poetry. 

Careful comparison of the more than 
fifty other cases of parallel passages'* con- 
firms the conviction expressed just above. 


Furthermore, if an accentual meter 


rext 5l:1v 

wn.in. bt. lbl (51) kmilm. 
wher . kbn . atrt 

52) mtb . il 


mzll . bnh 


“These may be examined at: 128:I1I:2—4 with 
128: 111: 13—15; 128:1V:1—9 with 128:1V:14—27 with 
128: V:1—11; 125:1-13 with 125:14—-23 with 125:97 
113; 126:1V:3—5 with 6-10 with 11—14; 126: V:11-—14 
with 14-17 with 17—20 with 20-23; 127:27-38 with 
41-53; 127:16—-18 with 19-21; 2 Aght:1:26-34 with 
1:43—49 with II: 1—8 with Il: 16-23; 2 Aqht: V: 16-21 
with 21-31; 3 Aqht: 17—25 with 28-37; 1 Aqht: 50-53 
with 55-58; 1 Aqht: 59-60 with 51:1V: 13-15; 1 Aght 
61-67 with 68—74; 1 Aqht:87—88 with 92—93; 1 Aght 
157-64 with 151—56 with 164-69; 1 Aqht: 171-73 with 
182-84; 1 Aqht:173-77 with 177—79; 1 Aqht: 184-86 
with 191-93; 1 Aqht: 196-97 with 201-2; 1 Aqht:214— 
16 with 217—18; ‘Anat I: 4-8 with 8-11; ‘Anat: II: 13-— 
15 with 27—28; ‘Anat: 1I1:38—43 with LV : 86-89; ‘Anat: 
Ill: 29-33 with 51:11:16—-22; ‘Anat: III:34-35 with 
48 with 49—50; ‘Anat:IV:77-—81 with Pl. IX: III:17- 
21; ‘Anat:Pl. VI: VI:14—25 with Pl. IX:III:1-6; 
Anat: Pl. [IX : 111: 23-25 with 2 Aqht: VI:48—51; 51: 
III: 23-27 with 28-34; 51:1V:20-26 with 49:1:4—10 
with 51: VIII1:27—28; 51:1V:4—7 with 8-12; 51:IV: 
40-52 with ‘Anat: Pl. VI: V:37—47; 51:1V:75-—82 with 
91-97 with 98-103; 51:V:120-27 with VI:1-9; 51: 


In the good place, in the hill of Tliyt. 3/2 


existed at Ugarit there should be metrical 


consistency within the epistrophes® and 
the so-called strophes."* In the epistrophe 
of the enumeration of those who have 
dwellings while Baal has none,'’ the stichs 
are not all accentually of the same length, 
and one stich is inverted in position as be- 


tween text 51 and the other poem of the 
same cycle.'® 


Lo there is no house to Baal like the gods, 
Nor a court like the sons of Asherah: 
The dwelling of I, 
The shelter of his sons, 


VIL: 17—20 with 25-28; 51: VIII: 1—10 with 67:V:12 
17; 51: VIIL: 17-24 with 49:I1:22—25 with ‘Anat: Pl 
VI: V:25—-26; 67:1:1—4 with 27-31; 67:1: 12-13 with 
49: V1:30-31; 67:11: 10-12 with 17-20; 67:1V: 14-20 
with 2 Aqght: VI:4—8; 67: VI:5—8 with 28-30: 67: VI 
17—25 with 62 /49:1:2*-8*; 62 /49:I1:27-31 with 6-9 
62 /49: 111: 2-7 with 8-13 with 20-21: 62 /49:IV : 25-29 
with 36-40; 62/49: V:5-6 with ‘Anat: IV :46—47: 76 
II: 10-12 with 13-16 with 26-28; 52:13 with 28 

% In English rhetoric this figure is one in which sev- 
eral successive sentences (or clauses) end with the 
same word or affirmation. In Ugaritic the stichs begin 
or end with the same word or affirmation. Cf. 49: V:11 
14 or 51: V1:47-—50 

* Verses joined by a refrain 

1? Text 51:1:13—19: repeated in IV :52-—57, “Anat 
Pl. VI:IV:1—5, and ‘Anat Pl. VI: V:47-—51 

18 The two parallel passages in text 51 are identical 
one with the other, as are the two in ‘Anat. The inver- 
sion is between the two sets of two. The key to the 
presentation of text and chart following will be found 
in n. 12 
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(53) mtb rbt . atrt . ym 
(54) mb . kit knyt 
(55) mtb pdry . bt ar 
(56) mall tly bt rb 
(57) mtb arsy bt y“bdr 
(mtb . kit knyt) 


The gap in the columns at the right 
shows again that it is impossible to arrive 
at an accentual or syllabic metrical har- 
monization. The 3/2 can be used at the 
end or middle, as the poet desires, contra 
our poetry, with its exact stanzas. How- 
ever, doing this makes metrical harmoni- 
zation impossible. 

As it is with the epistrophes so it is with 
the strophes. This arrangement in Ugarit- 
ic poetry is so rare that it must be regard- 
ed as incidental to the poetry, as an op- 
tional feature. In all there are but fourteen 
possible examples,'*® of which only four’? 
are actually approximate to the strophic 
arrangement of English prosody. At 
Ugarit there is hardly such a strophic ar- 
rangement as is found in our English 


poetry with its regular stanzas or in stan- 


a (11) ktr.smdm.ynht. 

wypr .&smthm . 
smk at (12) ygrs 
ygrs .gr8 ym 

gr& ym lksih 

(13) nhr lkht drkth . 

triqs bd bel 

km n& (14)r busb‘th . 
him . ktp zbl . ym 

bn ydm (15) tpt nhr 
yrtgs . smd . bd bl. 

km . nsr (16) bushsth . 
ylm . ktp zbl ym. 

bn ydm . tpt (17) nhr 


1° Krt 106 ff., 114 ff., 194 ff., and 218 ff. in which 
things are done by sevens without any refrain; 51: VI 

24—40, 2 Aqht:I:7—16, 2 Aqht:II:30—40, and 127 

7(?)—22 in which things are done by sevens, but with 
a short 1, 2, or 3 stich refrain of what is done being re 
peated between the enumeration of the days; 62/49: 
VI:16—-22 and 62/49:1:18*-29*( +7) with a single- 
stich refrain in alternate lines; and 52:39—60, 1 Aqht 

I: 107-147, 68:11-27, 67:III:9ff. (text 69 at this 
point has the first half of the lines only and thus it is 
of little value for comparative purposes), which ap- 
proximate the strophic arrangement of English poetry 


Ktr brings down two clubs, 
And proclaims their names. 
Thy name, thine, is Expeller! 
Expeller, expel Sea, 
Expel Sea from his throne, 
River from the seat of his sovereignty! 
Thou shalt swoop from the hands of Baal 
Like an eagle from his fingers!*? 
Strike the shoulders of Prince Sea 
Between the hands of Judge River! 
The club swoops from the hand of Baal, 
Like an eagle from his fingers. 


IRNAL OF NEAR EASTERN STuDIES 


The dwelling of lady Asherah of the Sea, 
The dwelling of the renowned brides, 
The dwelling of Pdry, girl of light, 
The shelter of Tly, girl of dew, 
The dwelling of Arsy, girl of Y°bdr. 
(The dwelling of the renowned brides.) 


to bo bo bh 


> Sok 
to bo tw 8b 


zas with chorus as in our hymns. Perhaps 
the best Ugaritic illustration is to be found 
in the Conflict of Baal and his Rival: 
which in stanza arrangement shows: 


Here c’”’ is longer by one accent than the 
parallel in ¢ and c’. This is only because 
the subject of the sentence had to be ex- 
pressed there. It did not upset the poet to 
have to do it. Here e is accentually 3-2-2 
but its parallel at f is only 2-2 and its 
other parallel at e’ is 2-2-2-2-2-2-3. Strict 
meter could hardly have been a prime con- 
sideration of that poet. The evidence fol- 


lows: 


who w 


Sw ww Ww 
dN bo ho Wb bo 


199 


~~ 
Co 

Oo Ww 

nN bo 


nN Ww 


2° These are the last four noted in n. 19 above 


2! Text No. 68: 11-27 


22 In the latest of Professor Cyrus Gordon's Ugarit- 
ic Seminars (1948-49) at Dropsie College, Professor 
William LaSor, Ph.D., now of Pasadena, California, 
suggested to us that the imagery here is borrowed from 
falconry. The club “swoops” like a nér “‘eagle, falcon.” 
From this start it was only a step to see here another 
b = ‘‘from.”’ The club left the hand of Baal—was not 
in his hand when the blow was struck 
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z.ym lymk . 
ltngsn pnth . 
lydlp (18) tmnh 
(exactly as a above) 
(19) &mk . at. aymr . 
aymr .mr.ym Driver 
mr ym (20) lksth . 
nhr lkht . drkth . 
(exactly as c above) 


, 


him . gdq (22)d zbl ym . 
bn .<nm . tpt. nhr . 
yprsh ym 
(23) wygql . lars 


Sea is strong, he is not vanquished. 
His joints do not fail, 
Nor does his frame collapse. 


Thy name, thine, is Driver! 
drive Sea, 
Drive Sea from his throne, 
River from the seat of his sovereignty! 


Strike the head of Prince Sea, 
Between the eyes of Judge River! 
Let Sea sink 
And fall to earth! 


(exactly as c’’ above but preceded by a w) 


(exactly as d’ with ylm for him) 
yprsh .ym. 
yql (26) lars . 
ingsn . pnth . 
wydlp . tmnh 
(27) yqt oT. 
wyst . ym 


ykly tpt . nhr 


Sea sinks, 
Falls to earth, 
His joints fail, 
His frame collapses. 
Baal pounces, 
And drinks Sea, 
Destroys Judge River. 


nN Ww Ww Ww WNW le 


w 


Accentually these stanzas (note the c and e columns) show: 


Someone may say that Ugaritic poetry 
as is, for ex- 
ample, that of Greek and Latin—and that 
is the explanation of these variations. It 
should be remembered, however, that in 
Greek and Latin, but not in Ugaritic, the 
variation is exactly definable. The varia- 
tion, there, is strictly limited according to 
regulations which are precisely expressed. 
(cf. any adequate introduction to Homer 
or Vergil, or The Oxford Classical Diction- 
ary, pp. 564 ff.) In Ugaritic prosody, how- 
ever, the “approximation”’ is quite differ- 
ent, having a variability that cannot be 
defined. On the other hand, in the best- 


is approximative in form 


d 
4/3/2 || 4/3/: 


» 


known Greek verse, that of Homer, the 
DACTYLIC HEXAMETER, there is always a 
spondee in the last place, often in the first 
four places, seldom in the fifth (in this case 
it is called spondaic). Otherwise the feet 
are dactylic. Even the variations in the 
divisions of the line are definable. ‘The 


line is divided by caesura somewhere near 


the middle. The commonest caesuras are 
(i) ‘penthemimeral’ (after 5/2 feet), ... 
(ii) after the trochee of the third foot, .. . 
(iii) the ‘hephthemimeral’ caesura (after 
7/2 feet), ...is rarer. Diaresis after the 
fourth foot (which then must be a dactyl) 
is particularly characteristic of the pas- 
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toral poets. . . .’* Unless the approxima- 
tions of Ugarit can be systematized—and 
no one has as yet done so—we have no 
basis for assuming that a system existed. 
That is to say, an accentual metrical sys- 
tem is not established in this poetry—nor, 
for that matter, a quantitative one. In an 
analysis of Greek metrics it is stated: “We 
are thus mainly dependent on what we 
‘an ourselves discover from the poetry.’ 
That is, the analysis had to be made chief- 
ly from the texts themselves without the 
help of other materials. A very exact 
analysis, that is well attested and a part of 
which is reproduced above, has resulted 
from this study. The fact that no accen- 
tual or quantitative system has been dem- 
onstrated by direct research on the texts 
of Ugarit themselves, when a similar re- 
search established it for Greek, is strong 
presumption against one’s having existed 
in this prosody. 

From the foregoing exposition it can be 
seen that Ugaritic poetry manifests no 
regularity in the manner in which stichs 
may be combined to form sentences, that 
is, complete thought units. Nor does it 
manifest any regularity in the sequence 
of similarly combined stichs. Nor does it 
show any evidence of an accentual metric 
system, or syllabic metric system. Varia- 
tion is the norm, not the exception. So 
much is this so that the only conclusion 
we may draw is that the poet of Ugarit 
felt no constraint to abide by strict poetic 
codes. The one outstanding mark of his 
poetry is the phenomenon of the repeti- 
tion of thought in parallel stichs. He does 
not repeat every thought. His poetry is 
the telling of a simple story ornamented, 
as the stars are scattered across the sky, 
with a liberal sprinkling of paralleled 
thoughts. 


To Occidentals who associate poetry 


23 The Oxford Classical Dictionary, p. 565* 


24 Ibid » Dp. 5645. 


with meter, the illusion of meter in the 
poetry of Ugarit is created by the acei- 
dents of Semitic morphology and parallel. 
ism of thought. A poetry in which the out- 
standing feature is parallelism of thought; 
a poetry written in a language in which 
the majority of words are of one, two, or 
three syllables, and in a language in which 
almost any clause can be couched in from 
two to four words, is a poetry which natu- 
rally lends itself to the creation of the im- 
pression of lines of uniform metric length. 
If a, 6, c, and possibly d are one-word 
thoughts making a complete clause, and 
if, for poetic reasons, the poet must strive 
to parallel each of them in his next stich so 
that they will be paralleled by a’, b’, ¢’, 
and d’, we should not be surprised to find 
the second stich often of the same length 
as the first. The fact that it so frequently 
is not of the same length simply means 
that the poet saw no constraining reason 
for making it of the same length. He was 
bound by no rules of occidental poetry 
that require metrical balancing. When the 
second stich is not of the same length as 
the first, etc., we may simply conclude 
that the poet of Ugarit either was not 
able to so work it out with the morphology 
and vocabulary of his language or, for 
artistic reasons, he was creating a climac- 
tic effect® or making use of the literary 
device of ballasting.* Meter was simply 


* Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, §13.101 


*Jbid., §13.107. The use of ballast variants, or the 
‘deliberate’ use of longer synonyms, does not demon- 
strate that these poets were attempting to abide by 4 
metrical pattern. It simply shows that they did not 
like to balance very unequal stichs. The proof lies in 
the fact that ballasted stichs do not necessarily pro- 
duce metrically exactly equal stichs, only those of ap- 
proximate equality. If meter existed, so obviously de- 
liberate a variation as ballasting would have had to 
produce exact metrical equality. Further, we should 
not lose sight of the fact of their love of using syno- 
nyms. This, not meter, accounts for the use of vari- 
ants in general, including ballast variants. Such ap- 
proaches are in our conscious thought-processes, but 
the ancient poet was unaware of such rules and prin- 
ciples as even these—witness his freedom in the use of 
variation 
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UGARITIC 


beyond his aims and experience. What ap- 
pears to be approximate metric length in 
small isolated passages here and there is 
simply a corollary of the main factor of 
the poetry, parallelism.*’ 

These conclusions have been anticipat- 
ed by 8. R. Driver and others for Hebrew 
poetry."* W. H. Cobb, after examining 
each of the leading theories of Hebrew 
metrics concludes, ““The conclusion of the 
whole matter is in Budde’s words which I 
adopt as my own, “The present writer . . . 
has no finished metrical system to offer 
nor can he attach himself unreservedly to 
any of the others that have been proposed, 
although he cheerfully concedes that to 
each of the above named champions of 
meter we are indebted for much stimulus 
and help.’’”*® The poetry of Ugarit fur- 
nishes evidence that was not available to 
those who propounded theories of Hebrew 
metrics, evidence that cannot be ex- 
plained away by appeals to the problems 
of translation, errors of copyists or addi- 
tions by priests as the poems were handed 
down, accent shifts, single extra-metric 
words which may be outside the meter or 
may be included in the regular form by as- 
suming a construct state, single extra- 
metric lines (monostichs), run-on-lines, 
hypometric lines, etc. In this form it was 
acceptable to them as their poetry. 

The conclusions here set forth for the 
poetry of Ugarit are substantially those 
declared for the poetry of Job in a recent 
publication.*® This is perhaps one of the 
fullest recent discussions of a segment of 
Semitic poetry. Stevenson, after noting 
the problems in the usual metric systems, 


27 Ibid., $13.99 

28 Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 
p. 361 and n., p. 362; Franz Delitzsch, Biblical Com- 
mentary on the Psalms (2d ed.), I, 23; W. Robertson 
Smith, Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th ed.), III, 639 

29 4 Criticism of Systems of Hebrew Metre, p. 209 

*° W. B. Stevenson, The Poem of Job (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947) 
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states that in Job it is not abnormal to find 
lines both longer and shorter than the 
usual 3 plus 3. He comments that parallel- 
ism is overemphasized. Stichs may be co- 
ordinated without meaning-parallelism 
(what we have called in Ugaritic poetry 
structural but not semantic parallelism). 
He notes that often when parallelism is 
found it is only approximate. He discusses 
the odd types of parallelism and notes con- 
siderable variety of line structure and 
length. 

The entire problem of Semitic poetry— 
Hebrew, Accadian, and even Egyptian— 
should be re-examined objectively along 
the lines that we have attempted in the 
analysis of the Ugaritic prosody. Once one 
is aware of the facts as they appear in 
Ugaritic poetry, the variations will stand 
out in very bold relief even in such poetry 
as that of Lamentations, where it is said 
the ginah “meter’’ predominates. Similar- 
ly, the same phenomena are apparent in 
such poems as “Ishtar’s Descent into 
Hades,””* the “Ishtar and Saltu Song,” 
the prologue and epilogue of the Code of 
Hammurabi, Enuma Elish, and _ the 
Egyptian ““Wisdom of Amen-em-apt’’—to 
cite only a few compositions that I have 
examined with an eye to the prosody. 

The Semitic poet is one who tells 
charming tales or expresses lofty thoughts 
or presents vivid descriptions. His work is 
ornamented by the expression of his 
thought in parallel stichs, thought paral- 
lels. It is this recurring pattern which 
gives his creation the character of poetry. 
That regular meter can be found in such 
poetry is an illusion. 

SHELTON COLLEGE 
New York 

31 Where one finds parallelism as a regular feature 
in a Semitic composition there one finds poetry. The 
phenomena, including sufficient evidence of accentual 
variation, may be seen even in the brief samples of 


Accadian poetry noted in Gordon's Ugaritic Hand- 
book, §17.6-11, once one is aware of their existence 





UN MONUMENT INEDIT DE RAMSES VII 
AU MUSEE DU LOUVRE* 


J. VANDIER D’ABBADIE 


E MUSE du Louvre posséde un grand 
ostracon figuré inédit en pierre 
valcaire', qui provient vraisembla- 

blement de la Vallée des Rois’. Ses deux 
d’une fi- 


faces sont décorées chacune, 


gure royal en pied; devant l’une d’elles 


est inscrit un cartouche qui donne le 
prénom du roi: Ousermaré© Miamon Sé- 
hetepenré:, c’est & dire Ramsés VII. Les 
monuments de ce roi éphémére, dont on 
ne connait 4 peu prés rien, sont si rares, 
qu’il nous a semblé intéressant d’ajouter 
celui-ci A la liste donnée par Gauthier. * 

Sur une des faces de l’ostracon (pl. V), 
le roi est tourné vers la droite, il est coiffé 
de la couronne kheprech, sur laquelle se 
dresse l’uraeus. Une longue tunique trans- 
parente tombe jusqu’a ses chevilles et le 
collier ousekh orne son cou. Il tient dans 
sa main gauche un triple encensoir, tandis 
que sa main droite tend un triple vase hs 
d’ou s’échappe l’eau sacrée qui tombe en 
trois jets onduleux aux pieds du souve- 
rain. Le cartouche est dessiné verticale- 
ment devant le visage du roi; quelques 


x . 


= 


traces de signes devant le groupe 


laissent supposer qu’une autre partie du 
protocole royal, disparue avec un éclat de 
la pierre, était inscrite A cette place. Der- 
riére le roi est tracée une ligne verticale 
d’hiéroglyphes, dont le début manque, 
mais qui n’est qu’un fragment d’une for- 

* The Editor regrets that cost of manufacture for- 
bids the printing of Pl. VI in red and black ink, as 
proper reproduction of the original really demands 

1 Om. 375 Om. 27, catalogue d’entrée N. 497. 

2 Comme tous ceux du méme genre que posséde le 
Musée du Caire, cf. Daressy, Ostraca, pl. 1&4 XXXII, 
p. 1-35 

3 Gauthier, Livre des Rois, t. III, p. 202. 


mule banale: «... offrir l’encens 4 Amon- 
Ré*, le roi des dieux, puisse-t-il étre doué 
en vie et en royauté, ...». On en déduit que 
le double geste rituel du souverain s’ad- 
resse 4 Amon-Ré&. Toute cette scéne est 
dessinée au trait noir. Sur l’autre face de 
l’ostracon (pl. VI), la figure royale, égale- 
ment tournée vers le droite est dessinée au 
trait rouge. Ici aussi, le pharaon tient dans 
sa main gauche deux vases hs, d’ovd 
s’échappent l’eau, mais il tient sur la 
paume retournée de sa main droite, une 
petite figure de la déesse Madt assise. Sur 
ce dessin, le roi est coiffé d’une perruque 
courte ornée de l’uraeus et il est vétu du 
pagne court, sur lequel est esquissé un 
devanteau; derriére la jambe gauche pend 
la fausse queue, embléme royal. Cette fi- 
gure est dessinée sur un texte de grands 
hiéroglyphes tracés A l’encre noire trés 
palie et disposés en trois colonnes verti- 
cales allant de droite 4 gauche. Il se pour- 
rait done que ce fragment de calcaire eit 
été orné simultanément deux 
faces, d’un cdété, de la figure A l’encre 
noire et, de l'autre, des trois 
de texte, car ce texte se rapporte cer- 
tainement au roi. Plus tard, le méme 
dessinateur, reprenant l’ostracon, aurait 
esquissé 4 l’encre rouge une nouvelle sil- 
houette du roi vétu d’un autre costume. 
Je dis le méme dessinateur, car bien que 


sur 


ses 


lignes 


cette esquisse au trait rouge soit plus élé- 
gante, et d’un canon plus allongé que 
l’esquisse au trait noir, on reconnait le 
méme genre de dessin dans la fagon de 
tracer les trois rangs du collier, ou la 
courbe du bras, par exemple, et dans celle 
d’épaissir les traits aux mémes endroits. 
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Ficures pu ror Ramses VII A Gaucnue (A) er A prorre (B) DANS LE COULOTR i L’ENTREE DE SA TOMBE 














Les proportions des deux silhouetter ue 
sont pas trés heureuses, celle du roi cou- 
ronné est courte et trapue, le corps semble 
lourd, la téte est certainement trop grosse 
pour l’ensemble. Les deux visages sont 
réguliers, mais assez peu caractéristiques. 
Cependant le dessin en est précis et spon- 
tané, tracé avec cette franchise qu’on re- 
marque dans tous les ostraca figurés. Sans 
aucun doute ces deux croquis ont été fait 
dans la tombe de Ramsés VII, au moment 
od les artistes commencaient A la décorer. 
Ces esquisses ont dd servir d’exercices ou 
de canevas pour établir les grandes fi- 
gures des parois. En effet, dans le couloir, 
immédiatement A l’entrée de la tombe, on 
voit 4 gauche et A droite deux figures en 
pied du roi dans l’attitude que nous lui 
devant deux 
dieux hiéracocéphales qui semblent étre, a 
té-Harakhti, et A droite Ptah- 
Sokar-Osiris. Dans la premiére scéne le 


voyons ici, en adoration 


gauche 


roi tient un vase hs dans sa main droite et 
il tend un encensoir dans sa main gauche 
(pl. VII, A). Geste identique A celui de la 
figure noire de l’ostracon; il porte comme 
sur la figure rouge une perruque courte 
ornée de l’uraeus, le collier ousekh et il est 
tourné vers la droite, mais il est vétu d’une 
robe longue. De l'autre cété du couloir 
l’effigie royale est & peu prés semblable, 
mais elle est tournée vers la gauche (pl. 
VII, B)*. Devant chacune de ces figures 
sont inscrits les cartouches du roi. Tout A 
fait au fond de la tombe on retrouve devx 
figures du roi dans la méme attitude; l’une 
d’elles est trés détériorée, mais l'autre 
montre le souverain faisant l’offrande de 
Maat A Osiris. Si aucune des deux figures 
de l’ostracon n’est exactement semblable 


‘ Ces figures de la tombe ont 6té reproduites d'une 


facon trés sommaire par: Lefébure, Mém. Miss. fr 
Caire, t. IIL (1889), Il* fase., p. 1-8; et aussi dans 
Rosellini, Mon. Storici, XIX, 33, et Champollion, 


CCLXIX, CCLXXIIL. Je remercie 
Dr. Charles F. Nims, qui a eu l'amabilité de prendre 
pour moi, dans la tombe de Ramsé@s VII, les deux 
photos reproduites ici & la planche VII. 


VM onume nis, pl 





Un Monument Inépir pe Ramsbs VII 
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& celles de la tombe, on voit qu’elles of- 
frent cependant avec elles d’intéressantes 
similitudes de détails. Il y a dans |’attitude 
un peu inclinée de la silhouette qui est a 
lentrée, A gauche, particuliérement, une 
parenté trés grande avec la figure rouge 
de notre ostracon. Il est intéressant de 
constater, une fois de plus, que ces dessins 
sur calcaire étaient quelquefois le point de 
départ des décorations des tombes. 

Nous avons dit que les monuments de 
Ramsés V II étaient peu nombreux. Eneffet, 
Gauthier’ n’en cite que 7 ou 8 en plus de 
la tombe et du sarcophage. Encore ces 
monuments sont-ils usurpés, ayant ap- 
partenus pour la plupart 4 Ramsés II, ou 
au contraire réemployés par les succes- 
seurs de Ramsés VII®. Ils n’apportent 
malheureusement pas, une contribution 
trés grande A l’histoire de ce roi. Cepen- 
dant, un petit fragment trouvé par du 
Mesnil du Buisson A Tell el Yahudieh’ 
semble donner une légére indication sur ce 
régne obscur. C’est un fragment de linteau 
de porte en calcaire qui porte le nom 


» 
i 
‘ 


d’Horus de Ramsés vi: Xe - _ = 
Pi Pe 


AR. Le fait d’avoir trouvé sur ce 


le nom de Ramsés VII, permet de sup- 
poser que ce roi avait construit, ou com- 


site 


mencé A construire, un monument pour 
commémorer, A l’exemple de son grand 
ancétre Ramsés III, une expédition mili- 


taire contre les peuples de la mer. 

’ Gauthier, op. cit., t. III, p. 202 

* A ces rares monuments il faut ajouter la mention 
du nom de ce roi sur un fragment d'ostracon du Bri- 
tish Museum, (B.M. 5672, Insc. in the Hierati: 
Demotic Characters, pl. XXIII) complété par un frag- 
ment du Caire 25649, publié par Cerny, A qui je suis 
redevable de cette référence. Il faut également signaler 
deux mentions du nom de Ramsés VII, dans le temple 
de Karnak qui n'ont pas été relevées par Gauthier 
L'un est inscrit au nord-est du 4° pylOne entre un 
cartouche de Ramsés VI et une inscription de Séti I 
et le second A l'angle nord-est du 3° pylone. Je remercie 
M. Christophe qui m'a aimablement signalé la pré- 
sence de ces cartouches de Ramsé@s VII & Karnak 

’ BIFAO XXIX (1929), p. 174 


and 
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Cependant tout ceci reste dans le do- 
maine de l’hypothése, les documents pré- 
cis étant trop rares pour construire avec 
certitude une histoire de ce roi et de ses 
activités. 

Nous venons de dire que ce régne avait 
été trés court, il ne le fut cependant pas 
autant que Petrie*® ou Budge® le suppo- 
saient, c’est A dire trois ou cing ans. Mas- 
pero’ attribuait 4 Ramsés VII, huit ans 
de régne, et un papyrus du Musée de 
Turin étudié par Peet", corrobore l’hy- 
pothése du grand égyptologue francais. I] 
y est question d’une liste de provisions es- 
timées en deben de cuivre et réparties 
entre différentes personnes, avec la date 
de ces distributions. Deux de ces dates se 


rapportent aux régnes de deux rois, la 


cae Lt reg ; © ike eee 
premiére 4 celui de —_/ ew 
Ramsés VI et la seconde mentionne |’an 6 
* Om—~T_ f 

ou 7 du régne de © 1p ‘C 


: NWAAAAA, 1 NAAAAA 
A ne a a 
V}, c’est A dire Ramsés VII, montrant 
ainsi que ce pharaon a régné au moins 6 
ou 7 ans. L’obscurité qui entoure la figure 
de ce roi s’étend également A sa famille, 
puisqu’on ne sait pas qui est son pére et 

8 History, t. III, p. 176 

® History, t. V, p. 193 

© Mém. Miss 1(1889), 4° fase., p. 664-65 

' JEA, XI (1925), p. 72-75 


Caire, 
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qu’on ignore également s’il eut des en- 
fants. Notre ostracon cependant, pour en 
revenir finalement A lui, semble fournir 
sur ce point une précision inédite. Bien 
que le texte de trois lignes, sur lequel est 
tracée la figure rouge, ne soit qu’une suite 
de formules et de titres, il mentionne A la 
fin, un fils roval. Voici ce texte: 


opme co 
> A on 


~~ = = ailii a 


em = $0 TSS AVES 
NES TYE 19m 


«Ramsés, justifié, auprés des maitres de 
la Vérité dans la nécropole, pour qu’ils 
donnent des faveurs de par le roi'?, A son 
fils, son aimé, le grand chef des soldats, le 
fils royal, l’ainé du souverain». 

C’est cette derniére phrase qui est inté- 
ressante puisqu’elle atteste que Ramsés VII 
avait au moins un fils et méme plusieurs, 
celui auquel il est fait allusion ici étant 
qualifié de «fils ainé». Malheureusement 
le texte s’arréte lA et le nom de ce prince 
n'est pas révélé. 

Paris 

Cette traduction suppose une correction du 
groupe At et Ar. Si on ne corrige pas le texte on est 
obligé de supposer l'omission du mot At entre hs 


et nt, et traduire <en récompense des biens, provenant 
des biens du roi» 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE BOOK OF ZEPHANIAH! 


LOUISE PETTIBONE SMITH AND ERNEST R. LACHEMAN 


HE Book of Zephaniah is usually 

treated, in agreement with its su- 

perscription (1:1), as the work of a 
pre-Exilic prophet which has unfortunate- 
ly been corrupted by post-Exilic glosses 
and scribal blunders.? The commentator’s 
task, therefore, has been regarded chiefly 
as rescue work, its aim the salvage of the 
largest possible amount of the “original.” 
But if the book is considered as a whole, a 
different problem is presented. What are 
the chief emphases? And how are they re- 


lated within the book and to the other - 


writings in the prophetic canon? 
It is of course obvious that parts of the 
book deal with specific places or nations 


and that parts describe a world catastro- 
phe; that parts predict disaster and parts 
restoration. It is equally obvious that 
some phrases are post-Exilic: ‘fowl of the 
heaven and fish of the sea” (1:3), “P” 


document; “trust in (God),” 3 mua 
(3:2), Psalms only, the pre-Exilic usage is 
“2X8 in the Hiphil (cf. Gen. 15:6). On the 
other hand, “‘the king’s sons”’ (1:8) as a 
parallel to “‘princes’’ is certainly early. Is 
there any relation between change of 
theme and the character of the vocabu- 
lary? The latter as criterion for date in- 
volves, of course, not the occurrence of 
individual rare words whose nonappear- 


' This study, presented at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society, New York, April, 1948, was 
undertaken by several members of the Department of 
Biblical History, Wellesley College. The authors are 
especially indebted to Dr. Lucetta Mowry for sugges- 
tion and criticism. For the final form of the conclu- 
sions, they alone are responsible 

?J.M. P. Smith, Micah, Zephaniah (“1.C.C,”" 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1911]), pp. 171 
74, 177-80; R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old 
Testament (New York: Harper & Bros., 1941), pp. 
600-601. 


ance in a specific period may be accidental 
but the use of phrases and combinations 
of words popular at certain periods or the 
use of a word in a peculiar meaning or in a 
specific grammatical construction. 

Zeph. 1:4-13, a condemnation of the 
sins of Judah and Jerusalem, fits the sixth 
century. In content the stress on the com- 
bination of the worship of Yahweh with 
that of other gods differentiates it from 
similar post-Exilic passages such as Isa. 
57 :3-11 and 65:2-7. This emphasis in the 
pre-Exilic period is found in the work of 
Elijah and in the Book of Hosea. The de- 
tail differs markedly from that in Ezekiel 
passages on the same theme (e.g., Ezek. 
8:6-18; 14:3-8; 20:7-8, 28-32). 

These verses also show linguistic affini- 
ties with the pre-Exilic literature, “the 
king’s sons”’ (vs. 8); “remnant” ("NW vs. 
4 (cf. Isa. 7:3; 10:21; 17:3]) instead of 
MNT or “FM, which are more common 
later; “seek”’ (O77 vs. 6) in a sense par- 
allel to Amos 5:4, 6, 14; “punish” (pd 
25 vs. 9); “this place” (used of Jerusa- 
lem, vs. 4). On the other hand, few of the 
recurring phrases of post-Exilic writing 
appear; although “stretch out my (his) 
hand upon”’ (vs. 4) is frequent in Ezekiel, 
it is pre-Exilic also (cf. Isa. 5:25; 9:11). 
The statements are for the most part 
specific and the words used unconvention- 
al, e.g., “search with candles” (vs. 12); 
“leap over the threshold”’ (vs. 9), proba- 
bly, as Gerleman suggests,’ ‘clamber 
upon the platform (where the statue of the 
deity stands)’’; “settled on their lees” 
(vs. 12), “‘on the lees,’’ is used in Isa. 25:6 

+ Gillis Gerleman, Zepanja (Lund: Gleerup, 1942), 
ad. loc. 
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and Jer. 48:11 but with the opposite im- 
Zephaniah’s metaphor 
being spoiled by being left in the vats too 


long 


plication. wine 
—was already misunderstood by the 
LXX translator, who rendered “despised 
the commandments.” Unusual phrasing 
also appears in the combination of ‘ 


lence” (C°2™) with ‘ 


‘vlo- 
—s.mee 
ti: Oo 


‘treachery” 
“ruin” (TW); ‘ 
parallel to 
13) instead of 
. 10), 


ot vs. 


vs. 9) instead of ‘booty”’ 
(“SWs) as “desolation”’ 
(Vieew VS. 


“robbery” 


(73): “erash”’ 


used figura- 
11) and 


(B°""2> v . 4). ) 


tively; “‘weighers of”? 
“‘non-Yahweh priests” 

On the other hand, the “day of Yah- 
weh” 14-18), in spite of its 
superficial likeness to Amos, belongs as 
definitely as the cattle, birds, and fish of 
verse 3 with the later literature. Its paral- 
lels are with Ezekiel, II Isaiah, Malachi, 
Joel, and Job; e.g., “cloud and darkness”’ 
(S555 939 vs. 15) six times in 
the post-Exilie period (in Ezek. 34:12 
Joel, with “day’’); “trumpet 
ing” (SYM AWN vs. 16) from 


the poem at the beginning of Amos (2:2), 


section (vss. 


occurs 
and 

and shout- 
comes 


not from the description of the day of 
Yahweh, 


quires 


and the pre-Exilic usage re- 
before “‘trumpet”’ (‘ 
Isa. 58:1). If the 
passage is post-Exilic, it seems 


“voice” ‘voice”’ 
is omitted 


Yahweh” 


probable that an early denunciation of 


“day of 


Jerusalem has been combined with a post- 
Exxilic 
connecting phrases. 


se 


the insertion of various 
If this be true, the 
in verses 4—11 are ad- 
including the whole of verse 7 


oracle by 
references to “day” 
ditions, 
(the sacrifice of Yahweh), 
larities to Ezekiel, chapter 39, and Isaiah, 
chapter 34. Possibly also to be considered 
“and who have not 
sought Yahweh’’; 12b,5 “who say in their 
heart Yahweh will not do good, neither 
will he do evil’; and certainly 13b, a quo- 


with its simi- 


additions are 6b,‘ 


tation from Amos 5:11. 
In those parts of the chapter in which 
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ie) 


all the earth” 
and in much of chapters 2-3 the likenesses 
to the late literature recur. Especially 
noticeable are the parallels to Ezekiel, 
This similarity between Zephaniah and 
Ezekiel has generally been explained by 
the influence of ho on Ezekiel (cf. 
Cook, “I.C.C.,” p. 240), but a detailed 
comparison lee Pes to the conclusion that 
the borrowing was more probably the 
other way. Compare, for example, Ezekiel 
22:26 and Zeph. 3:4. In both the sin of 
the priests is doing violence (S%3™) to the 
Torah and polluting (55m) the holy. The 
order of the sins is reversed in Zephaniah; 


Khe 


the 55M precedes, followed by “holiness” 
7p) in the singular without article or 
modifier (an almost unique usage except 
in an adjectival sense.) In Ezekiel the 
word is plural: “my holy things’’—a fairly 
frequent form (Deut. 12:26; Num. 5:10; 
Il Kings 12:19; Exod. 28:38; Neh. 10:34; 
Lev. 22:3). But in the next clause Ezekiel 
continues: “they do not divide between 
holy and polluted,’’ where the unusual 
absolute fits naturally. The 
Zephaniah writer apparently took ‘7p 
from this second clause, and “my law” 
(Ezekiel) became ‘‘Torah”’ in parallel. 

Two verses earlier, Zeph. 3:2a paral- 


the catastrophe embraces 


singular 


‘In verse 6 “WN is awkward; and either this 
clause or the following, ‘“‘they have not sought him,” 
The two verbs ‘to seek,” =" and 
Cpa. show a somewhat similar development. {" in 
the earliest use means specifically ‘‘ask an oracle’’ (cf 
Gen. 25:22; Exod. 18:15; I Sam. 9:9; II Kings 8:8 
and 22:13). Amos uses it more generally, ‘‘seek in 
worship,’’ and this use appears also in Isa. 9:12 and 
Jer. 8:2 and 10:21, as well as in the Psalms (fifteen 
times, but sometimes with a reminiscence of the origi- 
nal ‘‘ask an oracle’’; cf. also Il Chron. 16:12; 22:9; 
25 : 15) 
Ups ordinarily means to search for something lost 
she-asses, a fugitive, etc.). Exod. 33:7 (E) uses it of 
asking an oracle (cf. Il Sam. 12:16; 21:1). The pre- 
Exilic prophets use it ordinarily with ‘“‘find”’ (cf. Hos 
2:9; 5:6; Amos 8:12; Jer. 29:13). In the later litera- 
ture the meaning ‘‘seek in worship’’ is common (cf 
Zech. 8:21 and Jer. 50:4 and also Hos. 3:5 and 7:10 
probably late glosses) 


is superfluous 


’ In verse 12> the similarity of the phrasing to Isa 
41:23 and Jer. 10:5 on the impotence of idols suggests 
a late date. 
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lels Jer. 7:28a, “‘a people who heeded not 
the voice of Jehovah their God and re- 
ceived not instruction.’’ Here, as in verse 
4, the Zephaniah parallel omits the modi- 
fiers, leaving “‘voice’”’ standing alone; in 
the next line in Zephaniah, Yahweh and 
Elohim appear in the two halves of the 
line. 

It seems more probable that the writer 
of Zephaniah treated in similar fashion 
passages from two prophetic books than 
that Jeremiah and Ezekiel independently 
made similar alterations in Zephaniah. 

One more example, perhaps the clearest 
in the book, is the figure of the sacrifice of 
Yahweh (1:7, 8a). In Zephaniah the fig- 
ure is awkwardly ambiguous, but in 
Ezek. 39: 17-20 it is a vivid and consistent 
metaphorical description of the impending 
mass slaughter of Gog and his multitude. 
(The sacrifice of Yahweh also appears in 
Isaiah, chapter 34, but there is no evi- 
dence of direct borrowing.) 

The nature and extent of the influence 
of the book of Ezekiel on Zephaniah can 
be illustrated by a comparison with chap- 
ter 22 of Ezekiel. The dependence of 
Zeph. 3:46 on Ezek. 22:26 has already 
been noted. Further, Zeph. 3:3-4a is 
reminiscent of verses 27 and 28 and 3:8 of 
verse 31. The Ezekiel passage opens (vs. 
2) with a denunciation of the city, similar 
in thought though not in wording to 
Zeph. 3:1. Compare also Zeph. 1:17 with 
22:3 (07% joo and o°553); and God’s 
search for a man in Zeph. 1:12 and 22:3. 

Similarly, Zeph. 1:18 is almost identi- 
cal with Ezek. 7:19, and Ezek. 7:7, 12 
combines “time” and “day” as does 
Zeph. 1:10, 12. Compare also Ezek. 7:7 
with Zeph. 1:14 and Ezek. 7:17 with 
Zeph. 3:16. 

In Ezekiel, chapters 38-39, besides the 
metaphor of Yahweh’s sacrifice, should be 
noted “the fish of the sea and the fowl of 
the heaven” (Ezek. 38:20; Zeph. 1:3) and 


“upon the face of the ground” ("27"%)— 
the latter is a “J’’ phrase not common in 
the later period, when “face of the earth’”’ 
(778) was preferred. Compare also 
Ezek. 38:19, ‘‘zeal and fire of my anger,”’ 
with Zeph. 1:18. A number of words re- 
cur: e¢.g., FON and y=P together (Zeph. 
3:8 and Ezek. 39:17); Tia (Zeph. 2:9, 
Ezek. 38:12, 13; 39:10); }15S (Zeph. 
2:13; Ezek. 38:6, 15; 39:2); mosd 
(Zeph. 2:15; Ezek. 38:8, 11, 15); “35 
(adjectival use) (Zeph. 1:14; Ezek. 39: 
20); MAW Sw (Zeph. 3:20; Ezek. 39:25). 
Such words obviously are not peculiar to 
these passages. The point is merely the 
number in common. 

Scattered verses in Ezekiel are also 
echoed in Zephaniah. Compare Zeph. 3:11 
and Ezek. 16:50, 63; Zeph. 3:9-10 and 
Ezek. 20:40; Zeph. 2:6 and Ezek. 25:5; 
Zeph. 3:20 and Ezek. 28:25. 

Favorite phrases of Ezekiel appear in 
Zephaniah. “As I live,” spoken by God 
(Zeph. 2:9) thirteen times in Ezekiel; 
“man and beast” (Zeph. 1:3), seven 
times in Ezekiel; and characteristic words: 
S15 (Zeph. 3:13), Ezekiel seven times; 
mobs (Zeph. 3:7, 11), Ezekiel eight 
times; S2D% (Zeph. 1:3), Ezekiel eight 
times; (the use in Zephaniah depends on 
Ezekiel, not on Isa. 3:6 in spite of the 
feminine ending); 723 (Zeph. 3:11), used 
of pride, seven times in Ezekiel; N=p 
(Zeph. 1:18; 3:8), Ezekiel ten times 
(with “fire,” Ezek. 36:5 and ef. 38:19). 
Certain unusual words or combinations of 


words are common to both: God gives judg- 
ment (Zeph. 3:5; Ezek. 20:25); O°m > 


(used for the Philistines), (Zeph. 2:5; 


Ezek. 25:16); the root 1" (Zeph. 2:11; 
Ezek. 34:20), which occurs only four 
times in the Old Testament. Zeph. 3:18, 
“to bear reproach on account of her 
(thee),” is apparently an echo of Jer. 15: 
15, but the infinitive in Zephaniah is the 
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Aramaic form Mw" which occurs only in 
Ezek. 17:9. 

Such comparisons obviously suggest 
not an intentional copyist but an author 
so familiar with the Book of Ezekiel and 
so much influenced by it that uncon- 
scious reproduction-of ideas and turns of 
phrase was inevitable. 

The influence of II Isaiah on Zephaniah 
is less marked than that of Ezekiel. (Per- 
haps this is due to the fact that there is 
more material for an apocalyptic writer in 
Ezekiel than in II Isaiah.) 

The clearest example of such influence 
is that of Isa. 47:8, 10: 

8. And now, hear this, voluptuous one (f.) 
that dwelleth securely 
That sayest in her (sic!) heart, I am 
and there is none besides, 
106. And thou hast said in thine heart, I am 
and there is none besides.”’ 
Cf. Zeph. 2:15: 
This city, the exultant one 
that dwelleth securely 
That sayeth in her heart, I am 
and there is none besides. 


The phrase “The exultant city” is also 
found in Isa. 22:2; 23:7; ete. 

In II Isaiah the denunciation refers to 
Babylon and is in the second person singu- 
lar. In Zephaniah it is applied to Nineveh 
and is in the third person singular. In 
spite of the third person singular in Isa. 
47:8c, the II Isaiah poem forms a unit 
which is neither a midrashic expansion nor 
a commentary to make clear an uncertain 
passage; therefore, it seems clear that 
Zephaniah has borrowed and condensed.° 
It is interesting that Zephaniah imitates 
and condenses both Ezekiel and IT Isaiah. 

There are also similarities of ideas and 
concepts, even though they do not always 
show exactly similar wordings. Compare, 
for example, Zeph. 3:14 and Isa. 49:13 
and 54:1 (“Ring out thy joy, daughter of 


*Cf. Torrey, The Second Isaiah, p. 370. 
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Zion’’); Yahweh as king in Zeph. 3:15 and 
Isa. 41:21, 44:6, ete. (Jer. 10:10 is post- 
Exilic); Yahweh is righteous in Zeph. 3:5 
and Isa. 41:10, ete. The sacrifice of Yah- 
weh (Zeph. 1:7) occurs in Isa. 34:6 in 
different context, and Zeph. 2:14 mentions 
two (possibly three if 39% is a mistake 
for 3") of the wild creatures listed in 
Isa. 34:11-15. 

The parallels between the Book of Jere- 
miah and the Book of Zephaniah are also 
numerous; these could, of course, be ex- 
plained by making the two prophets con- 
temporary—but only if the editorial char. 
acter of much of the Book of Jeremiah is 
not admitted. 

In any case, dependence on Ezekiel and 
II Isaiah is impossible in 2. pre-Exilic 
composition, and, if the dependence is on 
the books of the major prophets in approx- 
imately their final form, a date close to 
200 B.c. is demanded,’ and much in 
Zephaniah is appropriate to the late 
period. 

The main emphasis of chapter 2—the 
oracles against foreign nations—is obvi- 
ously akin to the late apocalyptic. De- 
struction is by direct act of God—the na- 
tions are not God’s tools through which he 
acts. Parallels to Ezekiel and post-Exilic 
Isaiah are numerous, and the chapter is 
full of late words, such as “‘meekness” 
mus, vs. 3); “meek of the earth” 

vs. 3); “do his judgment” 


(TANT “3, 


OV. "53b, vs. 3); “visit” in a favor- 
able sense (7pE, vs. 7; cf. Ruth 1:6); 
“terrible” (used of God) (NTI, vs. 11); 


“isles of the nations’ (O30 “SN, vs. 

7The terminus ad quem for the Book of the 
Twelve is given by the reference in Ecclesiasticus, 
Prologue and 49:10. Certain sections of Zechariah, 
chaps. 9-14, are usually assigned to the latter part of 
the third century, and the final collecting and editing 
of the book was probably about 200 (cf. Pfeiffer, op 
cit., pp. 61, 589). As Irwin has shown in his Ezekiel, 4 
comparison with the LX X, especially with the Scheide 
Papyrus, suggests the probability of additions even 
later than the time of the LX X translation 
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11; used by “P” (Gen. 10:5]}); and others 
already noted. 

However, the omission of Edom is un- 
expected in a post-Exilic composition. 
This omission could be explained on the 
supposition that here, as in chapter 1, the 
apocalyptist used surviving pre-Exilic 
couplets as a basis. 

Verse 4, with its puns on Gaza and 
Ekron, reminds one of Mic. 1:11 ff: and 
Amos 5:5. 

Verse 8, in which Moab and Ammon— 
but not Edom—have annexed Israelite 
territory, could be early. (Nehemiah re- 
fers to the hostility of Ammon but not of 
Moab.) 

In verse 12 the use of the “Cushites’ 
for Egypt is indecisive (it occurs in Isaiah 
but is also late), and the verse could of 
course be based on Ezek. 32:20 (Egypt 
slain by the sword). 

Professor H. Ginsberg* has demon- 
strated the post-Exilic use of Assyria for 
the whole region, but the specific mention 
of Nineveh in verse 13 belongs before 612 
B.c. The following prediction of disaster 
is certainly late (cf. Isa. 47:8, 10). 

One peculiar phrase in verse 14 sug- 
gests a very late date for the passage as 
we have it—"3 Imm SD (the Greek 
reads rns yns). “Every beast of a nation” 
inevitably recalls the strange beasts of 
Daniel symbolizing the gentile empires. 
That the idea is older than Daniel is at- 
tested by a somewhat similar figure which 
appears in Ps. 68:31 (Eng. 30) and in the 
Massoretic text of II Sam. 23:11, 13, 
where, however, the Chronicler and the 
Greek have no animal—Lucian has ra 
Onpra.)* 

On the evidence of chapters 1 and 2 as 
a whole, the apocalyptist can be called 
neither glossator, editor, nor compiler 
without misuse of terms. He was greatly 


, 


* In a paper read before the American Oriental So- 
ciety, New York, April, 1948. 


influenced by the three great prophetic 
books, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and 
often reproduced their phrasing; but he 
had his own apocalyptic vision of the fu- 
ture, and his style is often more original 
and effective than that of the books of 
Jeremiah and Ezekial, on which he espe- 
cially depended.'® 

The third chapter marks the apocalyp- 
tist’s climax. It is apparently wholly his 
composition. He has presented here the 
chief hopes of late third-century Judaism. 

1. With Yahweh who is p°"% (in the 
late sense of “righteous,” vs. 5) in the 
midst as king (vs. 15), justice will be es- 
tablished in Jerusalem, and the oppression 
by the proud and rapacious nobles will 
end. Especially characteristic is the au- 
thor’s device of annulling in the future the 
specific sins and sufferings he has de- 
scribed. The people will accept instruc- 
tion (vss. 7a and 2). They will not need to 
be ashamed of their deeds (mi55> vss. 


11 and 7c) nor of deceitful words (vss. 13 
and 4). Instead of pride (vs.11) there will 
be humility (vs. 12) ete. 


* In 2:14 it was suggested by Ginsberg, in the dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of this paper be- 
fore the American Oriental Society, that 55 3 is 
a dittography as was already suggested for Gen. 20:4 
by Ball, Polychrome Bible, ad. loc. The argument was 
used there because it could not be seen why Abime- 
lech's sin should penalize the nation. But this misses 
the very point of the story that the whole nation was 
stricken with barrenness as a result of the sin. The 
attempt of the LX X to add the word ayroow indicates 
that the Greek translator was already disturbed by 
this idea. This word is found especially in late Wisdom 
literature and fits with the concept of the time which 
recognized only individual retribution. The omission 
of “3 in Zephaniah breaks the meter and leaves the 
passage bare 

” The number of unusual words in Zephaniah is 
large, e.g., individual vocabulary: “lay waste" (TX. 
Niph. frequent in Aramaic ""T), 3:6; “remove” 
(MSH Pi.), 3:15; “Diaspora” (33 MS). 3:10: 
“cedar work" (MTN). 2:14; “gnaw the bones” 
(DTD). 3:3; “region of the sea” (D°M S3mp, 2:5; 
“wells” (FYI"S), 2:6; “worshipper” ("P\y), 3:10; 
“roar’’ (TI). 1:14; “distress”’ (ApPiZ%S). 1:15. Some 
of these may be textual errors, but it is not probable 
that many of them should be so eliminated. Further 
the frequent repetitions which increase normally as 
one continues in the book are one sign of literary 
unity. 
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2. Already in chapter 2 the author 
described the destruction of Egypt and 


(the Ptolemaic and Seleucid 
Kingdoms) and had promised specifically 
£ i 


Assyria 


the possession of the Philistine seacoast, 
so necessary if the Jews were to have their 
share of Mediterranean world trade." In 
chapter 3 Yahweh, “mighty to save” (cf. 
Isa. 63:1 and 42:13), will destroy all na- 
tions who have injured his people (3:8, 
18). 

3. Then even “the 
will bow before Yahweh, who will give to 


nations”’ 


(a"=3) 


them also “a pure lip” to call upon his 
name (vs. 9).” 

4. From beyond the farthest rivers 
Yahweh’s servants of the Diaspora will 
return (3:10) and will be a name and a 
praise to all the peoples of the earth 
(3:20). 

Seen from the point of view of chapter 


3, the various “interpolations” of chapter 


1 Cf. the praise of Simon in I Macc. 14:5, “he took 
Joppa and made it a sea-port.’’ 


#2 Cf. Isa. 56:7, 66:21, 23 and Mal. 1:11 
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1 are no longer irrelevant intrusions, 
Kven “the stumbling blocks with the 
wicked” (1:3)—a phrase depending on 
Ezekiel’s frequent use of 522% referring 
to idolatry—is the author’s judgment of 
the syncretists of his own day (the Hel- 
lenizers). The repetitions, “fire of zeal” 
(ANSE UN), “wrath” (ON), “rage” 
(MSP), ete., are a legitimate and effec. 
tive device for giving unity to the compo- 
sition. Verse 3 of chapter 2 (“‘Seek Yah- 
weh, ye meek’’) is inserted to emphasize 
that, even in the troubled present and the 
cataclysm which will end it, there is hope 
for those who belong to the people, “af- 
flicted and poor” Sv "35, 3:12), in 
whom God himself will take delight. 

The book is almost as definitely 
pseudepigraphic as Daniel and should, 
like Daniel, be read against the back- 
ground of 200 B.c. Luckily the survival of 
a name (1:1, Zephaniah) in connection 
with the old oracle (1:4 ff.) gave it its 
place in the Book of the Twelve. 
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LE SYSTEME DES DECADES DU CALENDRIER 
DU LOUVRE (LOUVRE D 37) 


J. J. CLERE 


E FRAGMENT de naos connu sous le nom 
de «calendrier du Louvre» est orné 
de tableaux dans certains desquels 

figurent, parmi les textes servant de légen- 
des aux représentations, de courtes in- 
scriptions commengant par des dates du 
— TY 

type No >O, «IV*® mois de 
la saison Akhet, jour 11 A jour 20». On a 
depuis longtemps reconnu que, lorsque le 
monument était entier, ces dates devaient 
dans leur ensemble fournir la série des 36 
décades de l’année égyptienne—mais la 
facon dont ces décades étaient réparties 
sur les différentes faces du monument et, 
partant, la composition du «calendrier» 
ont jusqu’ici été méconnues. 

Trouvé & Damiette ou A Rosette,’ et 
acheté par le Musée du Louvre a la mort 
de son premier propriétaire, le comte de 
Choiseul-Gouffier, qui l’avait rapporté de 
Constantinople,’ le fragment provient en 
fait d’un naos qui était placé dans le 

Ee Mwmagnm 
sanctuaire du dieu Sopdou A Io J le 
Hwt-nbs, la métropole du XX* nome de 
Basse-Rgypte, l’actuelle Saft el-Henneh.* 
C’est ce qu’indiquent différentes phrases‘ 

1 Cf. Description de U Egypte. Antiquités, V, Expli- 
cation des planches a Pl. 48, et Terte, X, p. 544, note. 


? Cf. Champollion, Mémoire sur les signes employés 
par les anciens Egy ptic ns a la notation des divisions du 
temps dans leurs trois systémes d'écriture, dans Mémoires 
le ' Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
XV (1841), I partie, p. 95-96 (= p. 23-24 du tiré & 
part) 

*Cf. Wérth., Il, 246, 2; Gauthier, Dict. géogr., IV, 
80-81 

‘Le texte en est publié dans: Desecr. de U Egypte. 
intig., V, Pl. 48, Fig. 5-6; Pierret, Recueil d'inscrip- 

ns inédites du Musée égyptien du Louvre, I, p. 73; 
Brugsch, Thesaurus, p. 180—-182,—et traduit dans: 
Ibid.; Schott, Die altagyptischen Dekane (dans Gundel, 
Dekane und Dekansternbilder), p. 15-16. 


des inscriptions du fragment dans les- 
quelles ce nom Hwt-nbs revient plu- 
sieurs fois, comme aussi ~— | | 
~~ NAMA 


| J | g Hwt-i3t-nbs qui 


<_ 


13t-nbs et -S*— 
sont d’autres désignations de la localité.® 
Il s’agit d’un naos monolithe de granit 
gris, A toit pyramidal, dont seule la partie 
supérieure subsiste maintenant. Il a été 
brisé au niveau du plafond de la niche, et 
la cassure qui monte obliquement depuis 
les bords du plafond n’a laissé subsister A 
l’extérieur qu'une trés faible hauteur des 
parois latérales et postérieure. Sur le 
devant, la cassure part des angles formés 
par la rencontre de la base du linteau avec 
les montants de l’ouverture de la niche. 
Le linteau est done conservé sur toute sa 
hauteur, mais A ses extrémités le haut des 
montants est brisé obliquement. 

Le naos, de plan rectangulaire (presque 
carré: 83 cm. de large sur 73 cm. d’épais- 
seur), avec son toit en forme de pyramide 

trés légérement tronquée—et ses parois 
faiblement évasées vers le bas, avait |’as- 
pect d’un obélisque trapu. Le fruit des 
parois, difficile 4 mesurer avec précision 
étant donné la faible hauteur subsistant 
de ces derniéres, était d’environ 1 em. 5 
par métre. L’ouverture de la niche, y com- 
pris la feuillure dans laquelle venaient se 
loger les deux battants de la porte, avait 
une largeur de 50 em.; la niche méme 
était large et profonde de 45 cm. environ 
(dans le fond, il reste l’'amorce du haut de 
sa paroi droite). A chaque extrémité de la 
face inférieure du linteau est forée une 
cavité cylindrique (2 cm. de diamétre et 


‘Cf. Gauthier, Dict. géogr., I, 27-28 et IV, 81 
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de profondeur) dans laquelle pivotait le 
tourillon supérieur d’un des battants de la 
porte. 

La décoration de la fagade du naos (en- 
cadrement de l’ouverture de la niche) 
comportait deux colonnes de texte sur 
chaque montant et, sur le linteau, en haut 
un disque ailé surmonté d’un ciel ==, en 
dessous une ligne horizontale de texte. 
Les inscriptions et le disque ailé ont été 
presque complétement effacés par un 
martelage. On ne distingue plus rien sur le 
court trongon conservé de la premiére 
colonne de chacun des montants. Le disque 
ailé est encore partiellement visible, ainsi 


—— 

que la double légende =| qui l’enca- 
drait.6 De la ligne inférieure de texte, il 
reste des traces suffisantes pour que l’on 
puisse reconnaitre qu’il s’agissait de la 

I14T ie 
itul le abrégé = Cau) 
, oo a rs > « uw leg oO) ~) = > 
titulature royale abregeée \ ey 


| 
i Vas 


25 répétée symétriquement de chaque 


cdté d’un signe 9. central.’ Dans chacun 
f~, 


des cartouches, le @ 
visible; dans celui de gauche, on distingue 


est resté assez bien 


encore des traces légéres du bas du A. 
traces suffisantes pour que |’identification 
du signe soit 4 peu prés sire; enfin, dans 
celui de droite, il reste la ligne coudée 

de la base du LJ. La lecture du 
royal est ainsi pratiquement assurée: c’est 
trés probablement H pr-k3-r—et, des deux 
rois qui ont porté ce nom: Sésostris I de la 
XIl* dynastie et Nectenébés (Nht-nb-f, 
«Nectanébo I») de la XX X°*, étant donné 
le style des représentations ainsi que les 


nom 


* De chaque cété, le © de Bhdty est détruit; a 


droite, de nir “:, il ne reste que le bas de | ; 


’ Du groupe final ‘nh mi R‘, entiérement effacé a 


0 
droite, il reste & gauche la base de 7 et celle de &- qui 


est de petite taille; pour la disposition des signes, cf 
at sur le grand naos de Saft el-Henneh dans Roeder, 


Naos (CGC), Pl. 25. 
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graphies et la forme des signes des inscrip- 
tions, il ne peut s’agir que du second. Le 
naos du Louvre était ainsi trés probable- 
ment l’ceuvre du méme roi que le grand 
naos de Saft el-Henneh—brisé lui aussi— 
qui est conservé au Musée du Caire.*® 

Les deux cétés et le dos du naos étaient 
couverts d’inscriptions et de représenta- 
tions formant des séries d’éléments dis- 
posés en registres et composés chacun de 
quatre tableaux superposés et de deux 
groupes de trois colonnes de texte précé- 
dant ces tableaux.* Chaque registre était 
surmonté d’une ligne horizontale de 
texte, elle-méme placée sous un ciel ==, 
Selon la face du monument, les textes 
étaient écrits de gauche A droite ou de 
droite A gauche, les représentations orien- 
tées face A gauche ou face A droite et les 
colonnes de texte placées & gauche ou A 
droite des tableaux. Chacun des éléments 
dont la juxtaposition formait les registres 
avait done l’une des deux dispositions 
suivantes: 
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Textes — 
Représentations — 


Textes — 
Représentations — 


Il y a lieu toutefois de préciser que 
cette description est en partie conjec- 
turale. Le tableau 4 n’est conservé nulle 
part, mais, comme les colonnes du texte c 
descendent plus bas que le tableau 3 (voir 

8’ CGC ne 70021 = Roeder, Naos, sub num., et 
Naville, Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh, p. 6-13 
et Pl. 1-7 

* Pour les inscriptions, voir les références ci-dessus, 


p. 143, n. 4; les représentations sont reproduites ou 
décrites et commentées dans les mémes publications. 
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Naos D 37 pu Musée pu Louvre. PARTIE SUBSISTANTE DU 3° ELEMENT DU PREMIER 
REGISTRE DE LA FACE DROITE (DECADE N® 3: 21-30. IV. tht) 








Le Systime pes Décapes pu CALENDRIER pU LoUVRE 


Pl. VIII), on doit admettre qu’il y avait 
plus de trois tableaux; d’autre part, on ne 
peut pas supposer qu’il y en avait plus de 
quatre sans étre amené A donner au monu- 
ment—si l’on accepte la reconstitution 
que j’en donne plus bas—une hauteur 
trop grande relativement A ses autres di- 
mensions.'® La ligne de texte a et le ciel 
qui la surmonte ne subsistent qu’au-des- 
sus du registre supérieur, seul conservé, 
mais il est vraisemblable que ces deux 
éléments se trouvaient aussi au-dessus de 
chacun registres—dont le 
nombre reste 4 déterminer—comme c’est 
par exemple le cas pour le grand naos de 
Saft el-Henneh." Enfin, sur le 
gauche, presque entiérement détruit, il ne 
subsiste que le texte a; on peut cependant 
supposer que ce cété comportait une déco- 
ration paralléle 4 celle du cété droit, com- 
posée du méme nombre d’éléments répar- 
tis dans le méme nombre de registres. Ce 
dernier point est le seul 4 présenterde 
importance pour le probléme étudié ici. 

Les dates donnant les décades dont il a 
été question au début de cet article étaient 
inscrites dans la premiére colonne des 
textes b (marquée X sur les schémas). 
Elles indiquent que sur le cété droit les 
éléments, qui avaient la disposition I, se 
succédaient de gauche A droite tandis que 
sur la face postérieure, ot ils avaient la 


des autres 


cété 


Schott (Die altdg. Dekane, p 
d'avis que chaque ¢lément 
bleaux 


15) est également 
comprenait quatre ta- 

" Sur la face postérieure du fragment du Louvre, 
le a 2 a du registre supérieur se termine par 


An it 35, (la lacune finale de 4 quadrat 


indiquée dans Pierret, op. cit., n'existe pas). Si l'on 
admet avec Schott, qui traduit (op. cit., p. 16) «Sie 
verbringen Tag und Nacht lindem sie Saft el Hena 
schiitzen]», que la phrase finale est telle quelle incom- 
pléte, on a lA une preuve que le texte a du premier 
registre se continuait au-dessus du registre suivant 
Toutefois, le passage cité peut trés bien étre compris, 
non paS wré-én Sdr{-4n] avec deux édm-f en paral- 
mais wri -4n &dr' les dGcans) passent 
la journée étant couchés ( invisibles)» avec la con- 
struction wri + pseudoparticipe—et, dans ce cas, il 
nest pas nécessaire de supposer une suite au texte du 
registre supérieur. 


lélisme, v) «ils ( 
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disposition II, ils se succédaient de droite 
& gauche—ordre qui correspond dans les 
deux cas 4 l’orientation du texte a. Quant 
au cété gauche, od il ne subsiste que le 
texte a, on peut admettre, du fait que ce 
texte est écrit de droite A gauche, que les 
éléments y avaient la disposition du 
schéma II et se succédaient de droite A 
gauche comme sur la face postérieure. Sur 
les parois latérales et postérieure du naos, 
les éléments se succédaient ainsi selon les 
directions indiquées par les fiéches sur le 
plan suivant :” 


Dos 








Cété 
droit 











Facade 


il y 
avait par registre quatre éléments. Ls sont 
tous détruits sur la face gauche. Sur la face 
droite, il reste, plus ou moins complets, les 
quatre éléments du registre supérieur, 
mais le texte b du premier a été martelé 
(de méme que tableaux 1-3 du 
quatriéme); ils fournissent les 
suivantes (+): 


Sur chacune des faces latérales, 


les 
dates 


2 3 
i 


eS 
fii 
TeToT 


7.7.7 
a a 
a 


On AK am 
onAn On tr) 
nn 
(2) IV* mois d’Akhet, jour 11 A jour 20. 
(3) IV* mois d’Akhet, jour 21 A jour 30. 
(4) I* mois de Peret, jour 1 A jour 10. 
2 Sur le grand naos de Saft el-Henneh, les repré- 
sentations et les inscriptions sont aussi orientées dans 


le m@éme sens sur les faces gauche et postérieure, et 
dans le sens opposé sur la face droite 
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Sur la face postérieure, il y avait cing 
éléments par registre. Il subsiste le haut des 
quatre derniers du registre supérieur, ot 
figurent les dates suivantes (<-) :° 


2 3 4 5 
fo “om <—o eo 
QA" 4 \ OM Cx 
lawn pees 

» » -_" vaAwam Uaw 
wae) ©). OF 

i aOD <> —— 

j ~ \ 

, an en onNn 

! <-> 

On 

nn 


(2) 1V° mois de ----- . 

(3) [V® mois de Peret, jour 21 A jour 30. 
(4) I* mois de Chemou, jour 1 A jour 10. 
(5) I* mois de Chemou, jour 11 A jour 20. 


Bien que le monument ne fournisse 
aucune preuve A ce sujet, on peut ad- 
mettre que les dates, comme je l’ai dit 
plus haut, étaient au total au nombre de 
36 de fagon A constituer l’ensemble des 
36 décades formant l’année égyptienne de 
360 jours (les 5 jours épagoménes n’étant 
pas pris en considération).'* La question 
qui se pose maintenant est done de savoir 
combien le monument complet compor- 
tait de registres et comment ces registres 
étaient disposés pour qu’ils aient pu, 
compte tenu des indications données 
précédemment, renfermer les 36 éléments 
correspondant aux 36 décades. Et c’est 1a 
le principal objet du présent article. 

Les conclusions que l’on a présentées 
jusqu’A maintenant A ce sujet sont mani- 
festement fausses. Le fragment a été publié 
pour la premiére fois en 1822 dans la Des- 
cription de I’ Egypte (Antiquités, V, Pl. 48, 
Fig. 1-6), d’une facon d’ailleurs trés satis- 

18 Pour les dates subsistantes, voir les trois pre- 
miéres publications mentionnées ci-dessus, p. 143, n. 4, 
ainsi que: Young, Hieroglyphics, Pl. 37; Champollion, 
Mémoire sur les signes employés ... 4 la notation des 


divisions du temps, p. 97 (= p. 25 du tiré a part); 
Lepsius, Die Chronologie der Hgypter, I, p. 116 


‘4 Voir ci-dessous, p. 152, et n. 24 





fa sante: on y trouve non seulement la re- 
production A grande échelle des scénes et 
des inscriptions—pratiquement sans fau- 
tes—du cété droit et du dos du naos (Fig. 
5 et 6), mais encore le plan (Fig. 1) et deux 
coupes (Fig. 3 et 4) du fragment ainsi 
qu’une vue a petite échelle de sa facade 
(Fig. 2). Cette derniére figure comporte la 
seule erreur importante: la titulature 
royale du linteau—presque entiérement 
effacée, je le rappelle—n’a pas été reconnue 
par le dessinateur qui l’a remplacée par 
un second disque ailé (la planche est de 
Jomard). La nature du monument n’en 
est pas moins parfaitement reconnaissa- 
ble: on voit trés bien que le fragment ne 
peut étre qu’une partie de naos.” Cham- 
pollion, qui a utilisé les inscriptions du 
fragment—d’aprés ses propres copies 
faites sur l’original—dans son Mémoire 
sur les signes employés par les anciens Egyp- 
tiens a la notation des divisions du temps lu 
& l’Académie Royale des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres en mars 1831,'* a aussi trés 
bien reconnu la nature du monument 
qu’il appelle 4 sa maniére «une chapelle 
monolithe»." 

Mais un peu plus tard, en 1849, de 
Rougé, qui avait pourtant |’original sous 
la main, le décrit dans la 1" édition de sa 
Notice des monuments exposés dans la 
galerie d’antiquités égyptiennes au Musée 
du Louvre (p. 92) comme «une espéce de 
calendrier od étaient représentées les 
trente-six décades de l’année», qu’il classe 
dans son chapitre D, § 4 (Monuments 
divers), non pas avec les naos (D 29 et 
D 30), mais aprés les colonnes, chapiteaux, 

8 C'est sous cette désignation que le fragment est 


mentionné dans Schott, Die altdg. Dekane, p. 14, et 
dans Porter-Moss, Bibliography, IV, p. 1 (Damietta) 


1 Publié en 1841 dans les Mémoires de l’ Académie 
Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, XV, 1** partie 
p. 73-136; voir l'avertissement de C({hampollion-] 
Fligeac]}, ibid., p. 134-135 ( = p. 62-63 du tiré a part 


17 Ibid., p. 95 (= p. 23 du tiré & part) 
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autels, etc. Et il conclut sa description par 
ces phrases: «Les deux faces les plus larges 
contenaient cing décades par rangée; les 
deux autres faces n’en avaient que quatre; 
le monument avait done deux étages qui 
complétaient les trente-six décades». La 
méme description et le méme classement 
du monument se retrouvent tels quels— 
hormis quelques changements insignifi- 
ants, comme la substitution de «registres» 
4 «étages»—dans les éditions postérieures 
de la Notice, jusqu’aA la 8° et derniére qui 
est parue aprés 1883 (c’est la date de la 7° 
édition; la 8° est sans date). 

En 1883, Brugsch, sous le titre «Die 
Dekaden-Liste im Louvre», donne une 
étude développée des textes et des repré- 
sentations du fragment dans son Thesau- 
rus (p. 179-184), mais sa seule source— 
assez curieusement il ignore la planche de 
la Description de V Egypte—est la mauvaise 
copie publiée en 1878 par Pierret dans son 
Recueil d’inscriptions inédites du Musée 
égyptien du Louvre (11, p. 73). Chez Pier- 
ret, qui ne donne aucun texte explicatif, 
les scénes et les inscriptions des faces laté- 
rales et postérieure du fragment sont re- 
produites les unes au-dessus des autres 
sans étre nettement séparées (en outre, 
copiées sans doute sur des estampages, 
leur orientation est A l’opposé de celle de 
original), et Brugsch a cru qu’il s’agissait 
d’un ensemble occupant dans cet arrange- 
ment une méme face d’un monument. II 
est ainsi, par des voies différentes de celles 
de de Rougé et avec une excuse que de 
Rougé n’avait pas, arrivé A la méme con- 
clusion erronée que lui: «Die Bilder und 
die darauf beziiglichen Texte. . . . sind in 
zwei Abtheilungen angeordnet, einer ober- 
en... .und einer unteren», «Das Denk- 
mal, ganz erhalten, bestand aus 2 X 18 
oder 36 Feldern». 

Plus récemment, en 1932, Boreux, 
dans son Guide-Catalogue sommaire (I, p. 
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120-121) des antiquités égyptiennes du 
Louvre, s’en tient A une description in- 
spirée de celle de de Rougé et comportant 
les mémes erreurs: il nomme le monument 
«la pyramide D 37» et, l’ayant rangé a la 
fin du paragraphe de son Guide consacré 
aux pyramidions, observe qu’il ne doit pas 
étre classé dans la méme catégorie que ces 
derniers et qu’ «il faut y voir ... non plus le 
pyramidion d’une pyramide élevée au- 
dessus d’un hypogée, mais la partie supé- 
rieure d’un calendrier ... 
présentées les 36 périodes de dix jours, ap- 


ou étaient re- 


pelées décades»; comme de Rougé, il ter- 
mine sa description en disant que «es 
décades étaient réparties ici, semble-t-il, 
4 raison de cing sur les grandes faces et de 
quatre sur les petites, soit dix-huit pour 
chacun des registres du pourtour, lequel 
devait, en conséquence, comporter deux 
registres en tout».'® 

Il va sans dire que ces arrangements des 
36 décades en deux registres faisant, sur 
ses quatre cétés, le tour du monument 
compris comme un monolithe massif, ne 
peuvent étre retenues. Les registres ne 
pouvaient évidemment pas se poursuivre 
sur la facade qui était entiérement occupée 
par l’ouverture de la niche et son encadre- 
ment. Il faut done chercher un arrange- 
ment tel que les 36 décades se trouvent 
répartic - sur trois cétés du naos, A l’exclu- 
sion de la facade. Comme chaque registre 
contenait 4 décades sur chacune des faces 
latérales et 5 sur la face postérieure, le seul 
arrangement qui permette d’arriver au 
nombre de 36 tout en étant un arrange- 
ment symétrique et ne comportant que 
des registres entiers—conditions qu’on 
doit vraisemblablement observer—est 
celui qu’indique le schéma suivant qui 


18 Cf. aussi Vandier, Musée du Louvre. Département 
des antiquités égyptiennes. Guide sommaire (1948), 
p. 22-23, of le fragment est décrit dans des termes 
analogues, mais o2 |'allusion aux deux registres faisant 
le tour du monument est heureusement supprimée 
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correspond a deux registres sur chacune 
des faces latérales et quatre sur le dos: 


Droite Dos Gauche 
+> ++ +<— 
XXXX|XXXXX/|XXXX 
eee HE ae He Be Re SE Se 
\xxxxx| 
ee rzegs 
8 + 20 + 8 


Les 6 décades subsistantes sont, d’une 
part, la séquence 11-20.I1V.3ht A 1-10.1. 
Prt du registre supérieur de la face droite: 


—> 





11-20 | 21-30 1-10 
IV IV I 
3ht 3ht Prt 














et, d’autre part, la séquence 21-30.1V.Prt 
& 11-20.1.Smw du registre supérieur de la 
face postérieure: 





11-20| 1-10! 21-30 JFF7 







I I IV IV YY Z 
% ne Ut te Yi WE: 
Smw Smw > tt ty Y4pYyusY 
Smu Smu Prt YyjYjyjY) j 











On peut évidemment compléter ces 
deux registres en restituant devant les 
séquences conservées: 1-10.I1V.3ht dans 
celui de la face droite; 1-10.IV.Prt et 11 
20.1V.Prt dans celui de la face postérieure. 
Dans |’arrangement des registres qui vient 
d’étre proposé, ces 9 décades conservées 
ou restituées occupent les places indiquées 
ci-aprés par les lettres a—d et a-e: 

laJbed | | 
XXX X/| 


|xxxx 
© 2 


a 


xx me @ 


“eM Mo 
“x *K KM & 
ie i 
“we 


I] apparait dés 4 présent qu’un systéme 
dans lequel le début du calendrier cor- 
respondrait A la décade 1—10.1.3ht, c’est-a- 
dire coinciderait avec le début de l’année 
égyptienne normale, est certainement A 
écarter.'® Les 9 décades—de 1-—10.1.3ht A 


1*©’est ainsi que Brugsch, Thesaurus, p. 184, a 
reconstitué le calendrier du Louvre 
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21-30.111.3ht—qui manqueraient avant le 
groupe a-—d devraient en effet forcément 
occuper un registre d’une des faces laté- 
rales (4 décades) et un de la face postéri- 
eure (5 décades); or, étant donné !a place 
et la composition du groupe a-«, on ne 
pourrait adopter une telle disposition sans 
rompre l’ordre de succession des registres: 
on aboutirait en effet de toute fagon a 
avoir, sur la face postérieure, les registres 
dans l’ordre I-1V—III-II (de bas en haut). 
Il est d’ailleurs normal, on le verra plus 
loin, qu’un calendrier fondé sur les dé- 
cades ne commence pas au début de |’an- 
née. En fait, la série des 35 décades suc- 
cessives du monument du Louvre était a 
cheval sur deux années consécutives. 
Compte tenu de la disposition des 9 
décades des groupes a~—d et a-e, il est aisé 
de constater qu’un seul arrangement est 
possible pour les 27 décades manquantes 
si l’on veut leur assurer une distribution 
réguliére, c’est-A-dire effectuée selon un 
systéme uniforme, les décades se succé- 
dant dans les registres dans les sens déja 
indiqués et les registres eux-mémes se suc- 
cédant sur les trois faces dans le méme 
ordre, soit de haut en bas, soit de bas en 
haut. Différents 
n’est pas nécessaire de développer ici, le 


raiscnnements—qu ‘il 


schéma qui suit étant suffisamment ex- 
plicite—permettent d’aboutir a l’arrange- 
ment suivant dans lequel les nombres cor- 
respondent au numéro d’ordre des décades 
dans l'année (1 étant la décade 1—10.1.3ht) 
et non A leur numéro d’ordre sur le monu- 
ment 


+<— + 
1 12 13 | 26 25 24 23 22 | 21 2019 18 

14 15 16 17 | 35 34 33 32 31 | 30 29 28 27 
4 3 2 136| 
9876 5| 


Il ressort de ce schéma que les registres 
se succédaient de haut en bas, mais que 
pour ce qui est des faces gauche et posté- 








rieure oti les décades ont la méme orienta- 
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tion opposée & celle qu’elles ont sur la face 
droite—chacun des deux registres de la 
face gauche se continuait par le registre 
correspondant de la face postérieure au 
lieu que le second fasse immédiatement 
suite au premier comme c’est le cas sur la 
face droite. 

Le schéma précédent n’indique pas A 
laquelle des deux années consécutives ap- 
partient chaque décade. Il va de soi qhe 
celles qui portent les n°* 1 A 9 ne peuvent 
se placer que dans la seconde année puis- 
qu’elles viennent de toute fagon aprés la 
décade portant le n° 36. Mais le groupe 
10-17 peut précéder la décade 18—dans 
ce cas il appartient A la premiére année— 
ou suivre la décade 9—dans ce cas il ap- 
partient A la seconde. Pour faire le choix 
entre ces deux possibilités, on doit déter- 
miner quel était l’ordre de succession des 
décades sur le monument ou, en d’autres 
termes, quel est, du cdté droit et du groupe 
eété gauche + dos, celui qui doit étre 
considéré comme venant en premiére 
place. La réponse A cette question indi- 
quera du méme coup quelle était la décade 
initiale du «calendrier». 

L’ordre de succession des tableaux con- 
tenant les décades était nécessairement 
l'un des deux suivants—soit (A), la face 


droite étant la premiére: 


Dos + Gauche || Droite 
_ IT || |[—> 
17 16 15 14 13: 12 1110 9)}1234 
26 25 24 23 22: 21 2019 18/|5 678 
31 30 29 28 27 
36 35 34 33 32 





soit (B), la face droite étant la derniére: 





Dos + Gauche Droite 

+ I. | (-— 
98 7 6 5: 4 3 2 1/1] 29 30 31 32 
18 17 16 15 14: 13 12 11 10 || 33 34 35 36 


23 22 21 20 19 
28 27 26 25 24 


On peut @ priori supposer que c’est 
l’arrangement A qui est le bon du fait 
qu’il place le dernier tableau—le 36° 
dans le dernier registre et sur la face pos- 
térieure, ce que n’est pas le cas pour |’ar- 
rangement B oli ce tableau se trouve dans 
le deuxiéme registre et sur une des faces 
latérales. D’autre part, puisque la face 
gauche est rattachée A la face postérieure, 
il est logique que la face droite soit la 
premiére, sinon la face postérieure vien- 
drait avant une des faces latérales. Mais 
un argument moins spéculatif, et par suite 
plus convaincant, est fourni par l’examen 
des séquences de dates attachées aux 
listes de décans. La date venant en téte 
était celle du moment de la culmination 
du premier décan des listes et, au Nouvel 
Empire et plus tard, elle se trouve étre, 
selon les documents, l’une des suivantes: 


26.111 .3ht, (a) Osiréion; 
(b) tombeau de Ramsés IV ;*° 
6.IV.3ht, Papyrus Carlsberg Ne I; 
16.1V.3ht ou 
26.IV.3ht, Texte astronomique de Tanis.” 


Il s’agit done toujours d’une décade 
située dans le II1® ou dans le [V*® mois 
d’Akhet. Or, c’est le cas également, pour 
le calendrier du Louvre, dans |’arrange- 
ment A oti la décade initiale est celle du 

* au 10 du IV* mois d’Akhet, tandis que 
dans l’arrangement B c’est celle du 21 au 
30 du II* mois de Peret. Il est done pra- 
tiquement certain que c’est la face droite 
du naos qui doit étre regardée comme 
fournissant le début du «calendrier». 


2% Cf. pour a: Frankfort, The Cenotaph of Seti l, Il 
Pl. 81; pour b: Champollion, Monuments de U Egypte et 
de la Nubie, III, Pl. 275-276; Brugsch, Thesaurus, Pl 
entre p. 174-175; Schott, Die altag. Dekane, Pl. 6 
Dans les documents a et b, la date indiquée est en fait 
le 16.1V.2ht, mais l'ensemble des données dle ces textes 
indique qu'il s‘agit certainement d'une erreur pour 
26.111.:h¢ (cf. Lange-Neugebauer, Papyrus Carlsberg 
No. I, p. 74, n. 3) 


“Cf. ibid.. p. 29 et 34-35, et Clére, Un texte 
astronomique de Tanis, dans Kémi, X (1949), p. 24 


2 Cf. ibid., p. 24 et 25, Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 1.—Reconstitution des quatre faces du naos D 37 du Musée du Louvre montrant la disposi- 
tion de l’ornementation (exception faite de celle de la moitié inférieure des faces latérales), les nombres 
de 1 436 indiquant la place des 36 dates (décades) dont la liste est donnée ci-contre Fig. 2. La ligne 


de tirets marque la limite de la partie supérieure subsistante. 
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26/35 25 34 
11-20 1-10 
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Smw 
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a — — 
I ld. COté dr 
12/21 11/20 10/19 9/18 1/10 | 2/11 3/12 $/13 
21-30 11—20 1-10 21-30 1-10 | 11-20 21-30 1-10 
It! II! Ill li IV I\ 1\ I 
Prt P Prt Prt ; i j 
21/30 20 /29 19/28 18/27 5/14 6/15 7/16 R/1% 
21-30 11—20 1-10 21-30 11-20; 21-30) 1-10 | 11-20 
Al Il Il 2 i I I Il i] 
Smu Smw Smu Sr Prt Prt Prt Prt 
COté gauche Coté droit 


Fic. 2.—Reconstitution, selon l'arrangement de I|'original, de la 
série des 36 décades qui formaient le «calendrier» du naos D 37 
du Musée du Louvre. Les nombres en haut de chaque case in 
diquent, celui de gauche le numéro d'ordre de la décade sur le 
monument, celui de droite son numéro d'ordre dans la premiére 
(10-36) et dans la seconde (1'—9') des deux années consécu 


tives 
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Dans l|’un des documents qui viennent 
d’étre cités—le Texte astronomique de 
Tanis—il semble bien que les jours épa- 
goménes étaient inclus dans le compte des 
décades. Si la reconstitution que j’ai don- 
née ailleurs*® de ce texte, dont il ne reste 
qu’un petit fragment, est exacte, les 
décades y commengaient d’abord les 6, 16 
et 26 de chaque mois, puis, aprés le pas- 
sage de la premiére année A la seconde, les 
Ie, 11 et 21 de chaque mois. C’est-d-dire 
que, aprés la décade allant du 16 au 25 du 
IV* mois de Chemou, intervenait une 
décade comprenant les cing jours épago- 
ménes et allant du 26 du IV*® mois de 
Chemou au 5° des jours épagoménes; 
aprés quoi le compte était repris depuis le 
I* du I** mois d’Akhet de la seconde an- 
née. En était-il de méme pour le calendrier 
du Louvre? Dans l’affirmative, les der- 
niéres décades auraient été celles qui sont 
données ci-aprés dans la colonne de 
gauche, alors qu’abstraction faite des 
jours épagoménes elles se présentaient 
comme dans la colonne de droite- 

21-30.IV.Smw (27) 21-30.IV.Smw 
1 Epag.—5.1.3ht (28) 1-10.1.3ht 
6-15.1.3ht (29) 11-20.1.3ht 
16-25.1.3ht (30) 21-30.1.3ht 
26.1-5.11.3ht (31) 1-10.I1.3ht 
6-15.11.3hé (32) 11-20.11.3ht 
16-25.11.3ht (33) 21-30.11.3ht 
26.1I-5.111.3ht (34) 1-10.111.3ht 
6-15.I11.3ht (35) 11-20. 111.3ht 
16—-25.111.3ht (36) 21-30.11T.3ht 


En dehors du fait que les jours épa- 
goménes semblent avoir été le plus sou- 
vent exclus du compte des décades 
me, d’une facon générale, des calculs as- 
tronomiques des anciens Egyptiens?‘—on 
notera le point suivant qui parait s’op- 
poser a leur inclusion dans le calendrier du 
Louvre. Le texte en trois colonnes débu- 


com- 


Fig. 5; voir aussi p. 22 et 26 


23 Cf. ibid., p. 25 
1 


, 
7. 


* Cf. ibid., p. 


tant par les dates (texte b des schémas, ci- 
dessus p. 144) est mot pour mot le méme 
dans chaque élément (avec quelques vari- 
antes orthographiques) ; les derniers signes 
Fr 
du texte ARS dans les éléments de la 
face droite, YW dans ceux de la face pos- 
térieure) sont rejetés en dehors des colon- 
nes et disposés dans le tableau 1 au-dessus 
de la proue de la barque (voir Pl. VIII), 
ot la place libre ne peut excéder deux 
quadrats. Or la présence de dates com- 
plexes telles que celles que créerait |’in- 
clusion des jours épagoménes—par exem- 
- FAN 9997 OO II III ZS eee - © 
ple (34) * 1 | nA A! 1 1° 
allongerait, semble-t-il, beaucoup trop 
le texte pour qu’il puisse tenir dans |’es- 
pace disponible. II serait d’autre part peu 
vraisemblable de supposer que la disposi- 
tion des éléments n’était pas la méme par- 
tout. Jusqu’A preuve du contraire, il vaut 
done mieux admettre que, sur le naos du 
Louvre, toutes lesdécadesétaient comptées 
du 1* au 10, du 11 au 20 ou du 21 au 30 
de chaque mois, la seconde année comme 
la premiére. 

Dans la mesure oti les conclusions aux- 
quelles je suis arrivé dans cet article sont 
exactes, le systéme des décades du «calen- 
drier du Louvre» était ainsi celui que 
montre le tableau ci-joint (Fig. 2) et le 
naos lui-méme, entier, 
devait avoir & peu de chose prés la forme 


lorsqu’il était 


et la disposition de l’ornementation in- 
diquées par les Fig. la 4 1d. Les éléments 
contenant les décades n’en couvraient pas 
toute la surface: il restait dans la moitié 
inférieure de chacune des faces latérales 
un champ qui devait étre occupé par des 
scénes ou des inscriptions sur la nature 
desquelles on ne peut évidemment rien 
dire. 
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ON THREE PERSIAN “MARINE” PAINTINGS! 


ALVAN CLARK EASTMAN 


HERE are three Persian “marine” 

paintings in American museums 

with strikingly similar sailing ves- 
sels, passengers, and crew. One of these is 
in the Museum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design (Pl. IX), one in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Pl. X), and 
one in the Museum of Fine Arts at Bos- 
ton (Pl. XI). Furthermore, there is a 
fourth miniature (Pl. XII A) at the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Paris, which appears 
to be closely related to the other three. 

The Providence miniature is unidenti- 
fied but obviously is from Sa‘di’s Bistdn. 
The Metropolitan example represents 
Yisuf’s bath in the Nile and is one of sev- 
eral miniatures from Jimi‘’s Yisuf and 
Zulaikhad, written by the great calligra- 
pher Mir ‘Ali Husaini, who dated his 
work in 1523-24.” 

The Paris miniature represents “Alex- 
ander Bringing Down a Crane”’ and is 
from the work of Mir ‘Ali Shir of Herat, 
assigned by Sakisian around 1527. 

The Boston painting is from Firdawsi’s 

It is with special pleasure that I acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Mr. Eric Schroeder of the Fogg Mu- 
seum, Harvard University, who has read this paper in 
manuscript and has given me the benefit of his criti- 
cism, and also to the very valuable suggestions given 


by Dr. Richard Ettinghausen of the Freer Gallery of 
Art 

? Maurice Dimand, A Handbook of Mohammedan 
Decorative Arts (New York, 1930), p. 44, and Fig. 16 
Also published by Dimand, “Dated Specimens of 
Mohammedan Art in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in Metropolitan Museum Studies, 1, Part II 
1929}, 218). In both publications Yiisuf (Joseph) is 
described as ‘‘leaving the ship on his arrival in Egypt.” 
The manuscript was first published and identified by 
A.V. Jackson and A. Yohannan, Catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts (Cochran Collection, New York, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, 1914) 


Shah nama and represents Darab set 
adrift as an infant by his mother. 

The Providence miniature, a_ well- 
painted example, represents a sailing ves- 
sel ferrying passengers, while in the fore- 
ground a dervish is standing on a prayer 
carpet which he has spread upon the 
water. On the bank a kneeling figure is 
holding one end of a line, as a passenger, 
reaching over the gunwale, holds the other 
end as a tow while the sail is being set as 
the vessel gets under way. 

In the stern the pilot hauls a halyard 
taut, bringing the sail around into the 
wind, while a second sailor climbing the 
masthead makes the sail fast. Two other 
boatmen, one in the bow and one astern, 
are already pushing the ship off with oars 
as she drifts along the shore. 

Obviously this is Sa‘di’s story® of the 


dervish whom he wished to help by paying 
his fee for the “‘ferry’’ when the dervish 


came to cross the river without his fare. 
At that point the mullah tells Sadi not to 
worry—that he will cross the river by the 
same power as the ship, whereupon he 
spreads his prayer rug on the water and 
miraculously crosses the stream. 

The inscriptions in the upper right and 
left corners of the miniature tell the story. 
The passage is found in the Bistdén‘ and 
may be translated as follows: 

‘The Metropolitan Museum of Art has also a 
Bistan but of sixteenth-century date. We have not 
been able to examine that manuscript or to ascertain 
if the same story is illustrated or if the same model was 


used as in the two other miniatures discussed in this 
paper (see Dimand, Handbook, p. 44 and Fig. 14 


‘Graf's edition of Sa‘di's Bistén (Vienna, 1858 
p. 213, 1. 217 (Persian text) 
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Do not worry about me, O wise man, 
He who makes the ship go will get me there 
too. 
He unfolded a rug on the water, 
I thought it was either my imagination or that 
I was dreaming. 


The miniature is the earliest model of this 
subject that has yet come to light, though 
itself based probably on an earlier model, 
possibly by Bihzid. Since the Bihzid 
model is not yet known, we shall for the 
time being regard the Providence example 
(Pl. [X) as our model for comparison with 
like scenes. 


The miniature can be assigned on 


stylistic grounds to the Herat school,® and 
the last quarter of the Timurid period, or 
about 1475-1500, the evidence being the 
barren shoreline,’ the elongation of fig- 
ures, especially seen in the figure of the 
dervish,* the type of turbans,’ the un- 
adorned gaftaén worn by the passengers, 


° I am under obligation for the above translation to 
Dr. Mehmed Simsar of New York, whose contribution 
to Persian art is well known in his Oriental Manu- 
scripts in the John Fredrick Lewis Collection in the Free 
Library of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1937). Free 
English renderings are found in all translations of the 
Bistdn, chap. iii. Reuben Levy records the story in his 
Stories from Sa‘dis Bistén and Gulistan (London 
1928), pp. 35-36. All translations from the Persian not 
otherwise recorded are the author's 

* The islimi or “‘arabesques,”’ of the delicate and 
refined kind such as appear here based on spirals, are 
characteristic of the Herat school and the fifteenth 
century. For use of an earlier variety see the truly 
great and beautiful miniature of ‘‘Tahmina comes to 
Rustam’'s chamber" attributed to 1409—15 in the col- 
lection of the Fogg Museum (Eric Schroeder, Persian 
Miniatures in the Fogg Museum of Art |\Cambridge 
1942], Pl. VIII, and detail) 

For similar Herat islimi to be compared with the 
Providence example, see the Dance before Tamerlane 
(1486) in the Evak Museum, Istanbul, reproduced by 
Sakisian, La Miniature persane du XII et X VII siécle 
(Paris, 1929), Pl. LVIV, Fig. 109 and p. 85 

Also to be compared here is the type of cap worn 
by the oarsman in the stern with that worn by the 
oarsman in the minature of Khusrau and Shirin en- 
throned on a sailing vessel in Sakisian’s collection (op 
cit., p. lxi, Pl. LXITII, Fig. 108), dating in the second 
half of the fifteenth century 

The Providence miniature has little if any repaint- 
ing. The beard of the sailor in the stern hauling on the 
halyard appears to be repainted 


and the linear pattern of the small prayer 
rug.'® Furthermore, the colors of the fig- 
ures are characteristic of Herat painting. 
There are areas of black used in the minia- 
ture in the sail, while the water, as in 
many Timurid miniatures, is silver-gray," 
varying in tone by use of lights and darks, 
The rendering of the water is further typi- 
cal of the period—rendered by finely 
drawn crossed, curved lines. Also typical 
are the diagonal panels with arabesque 
decorations in the areas reserved for the 
text.” 


7 A sandy type of landscape (late Timurid period) 
but having some flowering trees, from a Bistdn attrib- 
uted to Bihzid and dated 1478-79, lent to the Metro- 
politan Museum by Chester Beatty, is reproduced by 
Dimand in his Erhibition of Islamic Miniatures and 
Book Illustrations (New York: Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 1933-34), Fig. 18. The portrait type of faces in 
this minature together with the low turbans and low 
“taj's’’ or ‘cones’ of the turbans are very like the 
Providence example. The title of the Beatty miniature 
is “A Sufi Carried by His Accuser.” 


* Similar elongated figures with like low and lined 
turbans, unadorned gaftans, and dervishes with long 
scarfs are reproduced in a Bistdn miniature, 1488, at- 
tributed to Bihzid by Martin: The Miniature Paint- 
ings and Painters of Persia, India and Turkey (Lon- 
don, 1912), Vol. Ii, Pl. 70 


* Hermann Goetz, ‘History of Persian Costume” in 
Survey of Persian Art, ed. A. U. Pope and Phyllis 
Ackerman (Oxford, 1938-39), III, 2247, and Pi. 880 
Goetz in a footnote says that the “taj"’ in the form ofa 
low, rounded cone, was already in use in 1469 


’ Such linear patterns of prayer carpets are always 
early; none of this variety survives today except as 
recorded in Timurid miniatures, and such records even 
are rare, the majority of carpets in miniatures belong- 
ing to the Safavid and later dynasties. A. Sakisian 
comments in his “‘Les Tapis de Perse & la lumiére des 
arts du Livre,”’ p. 11 (Artibus Asiae, Vol. V, Facs. 1 
Leipzig, 1935]: ‘““Mais A cette méme é6poque (ie. 
14th cent.) comme antérieurement, ce sont des tapis 2 
décor linéaire inventé, ou des bordures inspirées des 
lettres coufiques, que l'on rencontre communément 
sur les miniatures, et les uns et les autres se maintien- 
nent jusqu’ A la fin du XV° siécle.”’ 


11 Notably in the miniature of Mohammed and the 
Angel Gabriel standing before the basin Kauthar 
(1436) (Sakisian, op. cit., Fig. 53, Pl. XXXIV). The 
basin in this miniature, now in the Biblioth@que Na- 
tionale, Paris, is described on p. 42 of this publication, 
as having silver-gray water 


2 Ettinghausen, in his comprehensive article on 
“Persian Manuscript Illuminations,” in Survey 
Persian Art, ed. A. U. Pope and Phyllis Ackerman, 
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The figures in the ship are well grouped 
and balanced between those standing and 
seated, considering that there are thirteen 
in all in the vessel.'* The shape of the ves- 
sel is a typical Persian Xs “kashti” 
or ship, curved like a shallop but with high 
prow and stern, with a square sail affixed 
to the mainmast.'* The bow is adorned 
with probably a dragon head to which is 
pendant a horse tail."® Apart from the rich 
and delicate arabesque of the sail, there is 
no other ornamentation on the vessel ex- 
cept along the gunwale, and this is gold 
with geometric patterns. From several 
angles, especially from those of draughts- 
manship and color, this is a well-painted 
miniature, in many ways superior to the 
other two discussed below. In several re- 
spects the Providence miniature shows the 
influence of Bihzad, to which we will re- 
turn later. 


V, 1964-65, says that it was characteristic of the 
miniatures of the Timurid period to have ‘texts in 
panels diagonally between decorated corners.” 


'* The one figure among the passengers which has 
definite portraiture is the first seated figure in the bow 
on the right; the very shape of the profile and the large 
full mouth, mustachioed and with beard, could be in- 
tended perhaps for the poet Sa‘di, who of course is one 
of the passengers on the ship. The standing figure with 
the mace in his hand is probably a court official 

' This is apparently the “‘type’’ vessel or sailing 
ship for the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. One very 
similar to it is seen in the ‘‘Voyage of Khusrau in pur- 
suit of Afrasiyab"’ from a Shah nama, dated 1486, in 
the British Museum. The bow of that ship is clearly 
carved with a horse's head and has a horse tail pendant 
to it (cf. Survey of Persian Art, Vol. V, Pl. 883 A) 
There is good reason to suppose that the type of vessel 
had not changed very greatly since the thirteenth 
century. The Travels of Marco Polo, chap. xvii, quoted 
by Hadi Hasan in his book, Persian Navigation (Lon- 
don, 1928), p. 142, says: *‘The vessels built at Ormuz 
are of the worst kind and dangerous for navigation, 
exposing the merchants and others to great hazards 

The vessel has no more than one mast, one helm, 
and one deck " An Indian version of the Biistan 
where the boat is rowed without a sail is reproduced 
by Sir Thomas Arnold, The Library of A. Chester 
Beatty, a Catalague of Indian Miniatures (London, 
1936), Pl. L. 

” Horse tails are commonly seen pendant to the 
bows of Persian sailing vessels, no matter what the 
carving may be on the prow 


Before leaving the miniature tempo- 
rarily, it should be borne in mind that the 
artist has followed the text closely. This 
cannot be said of two of the other minia- 
tures, as will soon be evident. Indeed, 
they both present very real and interest- 
ing problems as to why the divergence was 
so great. For instance, in neither of the 
texts for which they were painted is a 
“ship” called for. In the New York ex- 
ample the text calls for a ‘caravan,’ 
while in the Boston example a “sandiiq,”’ 
“box” or “‘trunk,”’ is called for.'” 

The Metropolitan example (Pl. X) con- 
cerns Yisuf’s bath in the Nile where he 
has been brought by the merchants who 
have rescued him from the well and car- 
ried him off to Egypt in their caravan. 
Having been sold'* into the king’s court 
by the merchants, it is fitting he should 
first bathe in the Nile. The miniature re- 
cords the scene at this point, Yisuf stands 
upon the bank, half-clad after the bath, 
and is about to put on the white shirt 
which Malik the merchant has handed to 
him. Upon his head is a crown and flaming 
aura,'® the attributes of all prophets and 
symbols of divinity. Malik is holding a 
waist band or scarf ready for Yisuf to 
bind it about his skirt. All this is in ac- 
cordance with the text. 


“% Yisuf and Zulaikhad, p. 130 
(Hawal Kishwar Press, 1884) 


Persian text) 


17 Shah nama (Persian text), Macan's ed. (Calcut- 
ta, 1829), III, 1250, 1. 1, and several other instances on 
the same page 


'*In the commonly illustrated manuscript of 
Yisuf and Zulaikhé, Yisuf’s sale in Egypt is fre- 
quently shown, but no miniature of his bath in the 
Nile is reproduced in the standard publications on 
Persian art. In the Lewis collection in the Free Public 
Library, Philadelphia, there are two Yiasuf and 
Zulaikhé manuscripts, one Indian and one Persian, the 
latter dated a.p. 1580 having four miniatures. None of 
them records the bath in the Nile (cf. Mehmed Simsar, 
op. cit., No. 79, p. 138) 

1***Flaming halos’’ are the attributes of prophets 
whether Mohammedan or not in Mohammedan art 
(ef. Arnold, op. cit., Pls. XXIl and XXVIII, the latter 
a figure of Jesus with a flaming aura) 
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Then pure from all dust of the journey, he 
Yisuf 
Rose up from the bank like a cypress tree 
Then he put on his raiment: the rose of his skin 
Was enhanced by the white of the jessamine.”° 
About his body his coat he drew, 
Worked with a fine fancy of many a hue. 
A gold bright cap on his brow he placed, 
And girt with a zone rich with jewels his waist. 
Loose hung his ambrosial tresses, and lent 
To the breezes of Egypt the breath of their 
scent,?! 


Standing next to Malik, an attendant is 
ready to hand over a jeweled girdle. In the 
foreground are emissaries of the king of 
Egypt,” one of them a minister who has 
already heard of the remarkable beauty 
of Yisuf and has brought gifts of a per- 
fume bottle and a scarf, while the other 
emissary shows an expression of astonish- 
ment at the sight of Yasuf, indicated by 
the finger on the lips, the traditional 
method of rendering surprise in art in 
Mohammedan countries. 

The Persian text speaks definitely of a 
“caravan.’’ It is surprising to find, when 
comparing the ship with that in the 
Providence miniature, that its passengers 
and crew, except for changing some tur- 
bans into helmets and other minor differ- 
ences, are based on the latter. As to the 
use of helmets and other details, the 
miniature of ‘Alexander Bringing Down 
a Crane” in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris was the model, as we shall show 
later (Pl. XII A). That the Providence 
miniature was admired by the artist of the 
New York example goes without saying, 
and although the New York miniature is 
more brilliant in color, the artist did not 
improve upon or indeed equal his model in 
draughtsmanship and composition. 


* Yisuf and Zulaikhd, trans. Griffiths (‘“Trub- 
ner’s Oriental Series’’ (London, 1882]), p. 132 n. ex- 
plains that ‘“‘jessamine’™’ is the figurative term for 
‘‘white shirt’’ against his skin 

21 Jbid., p 132 

2 Ibid., p. 128 
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The type of vessel is of course similar, 
the New York example being only larger 
and more elaborately ornamented. Even 
the prows are much the same with their 
pendant horse hair. 

However, it is the passengers and crew 
which afford the most striking parallel. 
The positions they hold, the gestures they 
make, the activities they perform—all 
suggest that the figures were borrowed 
from the Bistdn miniature in Providence. 
Both vessels have thirteen figures: nine 
passengers and four crew. The bow oars- 
man in the Ydsuf miniature stands in 
identical attitude, turning his head in the 
same direction, and holding his oar in the 
same position as the corresponding figure 
in the Bistén example. The oarsman is 
also clad in like costume with minor vari- 
ations. Likewise, the pilot hauling on the 
halyard in the stern, and the other sailor 
climbing the masthead are similar to the 
corresponding figures in the Providence 
miniature. Their costumes except for 
slight changes are alike even to the flare of 
the coat at the right side of the pilot, and 
the ends of white drawers showing on the 
calf of the legs. Only the halyard in the 
pilot’s hand is varied, taut in the left hand 
as in the Bistaén example, but slack in the 
right. The sailor climbing the masthead to 
make ready hoisting the sail is identical in 
position and costume to the figure in the 
Providence example; he is, however, less 
adequately drawn, the difficult foreshort- 
ening of the right leg and foot being less 
successful and the entire figure being a 
little ponderous by comparison. The oars- 
man in the stern of the New York minia- 
ture is also identical with the one in the 
Providence example in position and cos- 
tume, including the cap (though the latter 
is considerably larger in the Yisuf minia- 
ture). Such similarity of position, even to 
the placing of the limbs, can hardly be ac- 
counted for except by the fact that the 
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THe Fixpinec or Diris. Courtesy OF THE Museum or Fine Arts, Boston 
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painter was using either this or a similar 
earlier model which is no longer extant. 
This becomes even more apparent when 
one compares the passengers of both ves- 
sels. The standing figure just referred to in 
the New York miniature has both arms in 
similar positions, a pennant substituted in 
one hand conforming with the Paris ex- 
ample in this. In that example, however, 
the hand clutches the staff instead of, be- 
ing placed under the gafltdén, as in the 
Providence miniature. The gaftdn on this 
figure in the Metropolitan example and on 
each of its passengers is richly patterned 
in accordance with the Bukhara style,” 
while those in the Providence miniature 
are unadorned after the earlier fashion.** 
The turban in the New York miniature 
has the plume, or jiga’’™ worn by princes 
and courtiers of the royal house and so 
identifies this figure in Bukhara dress. 
These are minor variations. It is no mere 
coincidence, however, that the direction in 
which the heards are turned is alike. The 
two seated figures below are also in like 
positions, while one of them, with his 
hands over the gunwale holding a line, ap- 
pears to be fishing. In the latter instance 
the artist has either misinterpreted the 
tow line in the Bistén example, or has 
changed its purpose, having no figure on 
the bank to let it go. The next figure with 
its left hand outstretched corresponds so 
closely with its counterpart in the Provi- 
dence miniature as to need no comment. 
Again, the warrior standing at the mast 
clasps it in nearly like manner as the figure 
Schroeder, op. cit., Pl. XV, and p. 97. Also cf 
Martin, op. cit.; II, 137, Khusrau listening to music 
from a Nizgimi manuscript executed for Shah Tamisp, 


1539-43, by Mirza ‘Ali. This miniature is now in the 
collection of the Boston Museum 

* A. K. Coomaraswamy, Les Miniatures orientales 
¢ la Collection Goloubew au Museum de Fine Arts de 
Boston, (“Ars Asiatica,"’ Vol. XIII [Paris and Brus- 
sels, 1929]), Pl. IX, Fig. 19 


* Schroeder, op. cit., Glossary. “‘Jiqa’’ is used for 


both ‘tuft’ as well as ‘“‘aigrette.'’ Courtiers as well as 
princes wear them. 


On Turee Persian “Martine” Parntines 
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in the Bistén example except that the 
right hand lies flat against it. It is in such 
details that the artist of the Yasuf minia- 
ture falls short of his model. The next 
standing figure, also a prince or courtier, 
holds a pennant instead of a mace in his 
right hand, his left hanging free and over 
the shoulder of the figure to his right as in 
the Providence miniature. A quiver of ar- 
rows is added to the right side in the 
Metropolitan example. The next two fig- 
ures, one standing and one seated with his 
back to the gunwale, facing each other, 
are in like positions with the Providence 
example, their turbans changed to helmets 
in the Metropolitan miniature, and the 
seated figure expressing astonishment. 
The latter figure is the single exception 
among all the passengers which was not 
modeled in type at least from the Provi- 
dence example; the expression and fea- 
tures seem to be that of the Alexander 
miniature in Paris, the location of that 
figure however being in the stern instead 
of the bow. Quite the reverse is true of the 
youth next to the warrior, however, who 
is modeled after the type in the Provi- 
dence miniature evidenced by his youth- 
fulness and the fur-trimmed cap and the 
profile direction of his face, though not in 
feature or expression. Finally, the right 
hand of the warrior opposite the youth is 
placed upon his left shoulder as in the 
Providence example. 

As the sandy shoreline with its flowery 
field behind it, and with the stream run- 
ning through it in the New York example 
indicate, this is all typical of Safavid 
landscapes.” Who these nine passengers 

* A similar typical Safavid landscape is seen in 
‘‘Alexander Received by the Khagan,"’ from a Kham- 
sah manuscript by Nigaimi dated 1524-25, in the col- 
lection of the Metropolitan Museum (Dimand, Hand- 
book, Fig. 13, and p. 40). But see especially the minia- 
ture of Joseph meeting Jacob from a Shah nama in the 
collection of the Boston Museum assigned to the sec 


ond half of the sixteenth century (Coomaraswamy, 
op. cit., Pl. XX XIX, and No. 69, p. 46) 
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are, there is no way of telling, but it is 
clear that the two princes (?) or courtiers 
and the three warriors are dressed in the 
style of the Safavid court,’ and that they 
are passengers upon a royal bark, if one 
may so judge by the elaborate gold orna- 
mentation of the vessel. So much for the 
first model. But further comparison shows 
that the artist was also following another 
model for the type of figures as we have 
already stated and took them from a 
manuscript dated in the same year. 

This model is the very fine miniature, 
dated 1524, in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris, illustrating the work of Mir “Ali 
Shir of Herat. It shows a similar ship with 
sail, though the sail is without design or 
color; and similar warriors and courtiers, 
representing “Alexander Bringing Down a 
Crane” from his ship (Pl. XII A).** The 
royal barge which is without sail is accom- 
panied by another vessel with square sail 
similar to our other two examples. In this 
latter vessel are members of Alexander’s 
court, including his warriors. 

The two standing figures in the nearer 
vessel, corresponding with those in the 
Yisuf miniature in New York, bear 
standards having pennants; and one of 
them also carries a quiver of arrows. In 
the Paris miniature, the position is inter- 
changed with the New York example. The 
latter, like the Paris miniature, has three 
helmeted warriors also, two standing and 


one seated, one of them grasping the 
mast, but his position is interchanged with 
the Paris example, It is especially clear 
from the bow figure with his finger on his 
lips that the artist of the Yisuf miniature 
in New York depended on the Alexander 


27 See Pl. XILA. 

28 Also reproduced by Armenag Sakisian, op. cit., 
Pl. LX VII, Fig. 116, who dates the miniature 1527 and 
assigns it to the school of Herat, pp. 85—87. On p. 87, 
n. 3, Sakisian refers to a miniature in the Louvre from 
Balk dated 1504, which he says represents the same 
subject. What similarities there are if any between the 
miniatures is not stated. 
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miniature, since the same figure is seen 
there, the location being the stern instead 
of the bow. The Paris figure is only better 
drawn. A comparison with the Paris ex- 
ample shows a similar richness of orna- 
mentation of the ship by the mere addi- 
tion of linear details and proves this fea- 
ture to be derived from that in Paris, 
while the general shape of the vessel and 
other details such as the pattern in the 
sail are based on the Providence minia- 
ture. The Alexander painting, it should be 
stated, served as a model only in certain 
details for the New York example. 

There is a further interesting point 
which could show that the artist of the 
New York miniature based his model 
upon both the Paris and the Providence 
examples or their prototype. The calligra- 
pher of the New York manuscript, Mir 
Ali Husaini, has dated his work 1523-24, 
the same year as the date of the Paris 
manuscript whose calligrapher was ‘Ali 
Hijrani.** Sakisian dates the miniatures of 
that manuscript around 1527, three years 
after the calligrapher had finished the 
book. It is not impossible that the minia- 
tures for the Yasuf and Zulaikhé manu- 
script in New York were painted nearer 
the date of writing than Dimand sug- 
gests.*° If we are correct in this, it is pos- 

29 Migeon, Manuel d'art musulman, I, 161, states 
that the manuscript is dated 1524. Dimand (/Hand- 
book, p. 40) gives 1526-27 as the date. 

*® Dimand (Handbook, p. 44) records a Diwan by 
Sa‘di in the Bib. Nationale, the calligraphy of which 
was finished by Mir ‘Ali in 1543, although the il- 
luminations continued after that date were not com- 
pleted before 1553. Though the completion was not 
until twelve years later, the miniatures were obviously 
begun shortly after the calligraphy was completed. It 
seems quite possible then that the Yasuf and Zulaikha 
miniatures could have been begun ten, rather than 
twenty, years later. There is good evidence for the high 
long-pointed boats and for ‘‘tufts’’ in the turbans as 
early as 1527 (cf. Sakisian, op. cit., Pl. LXVI, Fig 
114). Yiisuf’s crown is a type and shape similar to that 
in a scene of Sa‘di’s in the Evak Museum, Istanbul 
(ibid., Pl. LX VIII, Fig. 117). That miniature however 
is certainly much earlier than the one in the Metro- 


politan Museum. The style probably did not persist 
over fifteen years, which would make it about 1534. 
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sible that the artists of both manuscripts 
knew each other, as well as the calligra- 
phers, one of whom was from Herat. Al- 
though the artists of the Yasuf and Zu- 
laikhad miniatures and the “Alexander” 
miniature are unknown, the artist of the 
Providence painting or his prototype, it is 
evident, enjoyed a popularity after his 
own day, since his work became the mod- 
els*' for the New York, Paris, and Beston 
examples. It is further possible that the 
artist of the Yusuf and Zulaikhé manu- 
script painted his miniatures shortly after 
the deportation of artists from Herat to 
Bukhara.*? Such a hypothesis is the sim- 
plest way of accounting for the artist of 
the Metropolitan example using certain 
iconographic details in the Paris minia- 
ture. 

Furthermore, the style of the paintings 
in the Yusuf and Zulaikhaé manuscript, 
although Bukhara school, is a continua- 
tion of the Herat style evidenced by the 
use of black** on parts of the costumes, on 
the quiver as well as the vessel, and by the 
arabesque cartouches of the sail.*4 

This still does not explain the use of a 
vessel in the New York example. Has this 
artist, whom we assume to have been a 
court painter, because of the beauty and 
richness of his coloring, wished to repre- 
sent members of the court upon the river 
Nile in this well-beloved story, or perhaps 
the ministers of Egypt’s court, as stated 


before, or is the whole scene merely an 


*\ Models were sometimes used by Persian artists 
Such an example is recorded by Schroeder, op. cit., p 
70, n. 46, who names the “Iskandar Miscellaney”’ as 
being the “model’’ “for the inferior painting in 
Baysunghur’s Khwaji.”’ 


* Sakisian, op. cit., p. 84, cites the year 1534-35 
when Herat was pillaged by the Uzbegs as the year of 
the deportation of artists to Bokhara. The colors of the 
New York miniature, however, are striking and more 
like Bokhara colors 


* Ibid., pp. 85-86 


** Ibid., Fig. 108, Pl. LXIII, where the pattern of a 
sail in a Herat miniature of the middle of the fifteenth 
century is similar 


aesthetic improvisation?® It seems more 
likely that the real reason was the artistic 
need characteristic of Mohammedan art 
to fill the space, and hence the artist made 
an aesthetic improvisation ; perhaps too he 
made an independent transposition of the 
narrative, showing part of Egypt’s court 
upon the Nile—the model for the court 
taken from the “Alexander” miniature in 
the work of Mir ‘Ali Shir, the details from 
the Providence miniature. 

In having thus used both the Biastdin 
miniature in Providence as well as that in 
the Mir ‘Ali Shir manuscript as his mod- 
els, the artist of the New York example 
has done so effectively. But like all 
copies, the drawing is never as spon- 
taneous nor isthecomposition and arrange- 
ment of the figures as a group as compact 
and fine as in the Providence miniature. 

Before discussing the last miniature of 
the series—that in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston—a word needs to be said 
about the connection if any between the 
Paris and the Bistén miniature in Provi- 
dence. There are certainly a few similari- 
ties—namely, the same type of ship, if we 
consider that in the right foreground; the 
same sailor in the masthead; the same fig- 
ure on deck clutching the mast, although 
here a warrior; the same seated figure near 
the mast extending his hand; and the 
same two seated figures facing each other, 
one in profile, one full face 
tions transposed in the Paris miniature 


only the posi- 


from bow to stern; and the types changed 
to warriors; and lastly the same pilot 


* That it was one of the principles of Mohammed- 
an art to fill space is too well known to need comment 
The use of the arabesque is the common illustration 

* Binyon, Gray, and Wilkinson in their Persian 
Miniatures Exhibited at Burlington House, No. 214, 
record a “Joseph arriving in Egypt"’ in the possession 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum, sixteenth century, and 
refer to “Another version in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum."’ The Fitzwilliam version would appear to have 
a boat, to judge by the description of it in a catalogue 
to that exhibition. For reasons given above we assume 
the Fitzwilliam example, like the Boston one, is mod- 
eled after that in the Metropolitan Museum 
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hauling on the halyard; and the same 
oarsman steering the vessel—the types 
and turbans, the expressions, and direc- 
tion of heads, at least in the oarsman, 
changed. 

Here we have a master sufficiently 
great to borrow and yet to be creative. 
There is no literal adherence to the model 
but merely a recognition of it as a useful 
type which a master could employ, mak- 
ing his own inventions to suit his needs. 
This ability of the artist of the Paris 
miniature is indeed easily proved not only 
by this fact but by tthe freedom with 
which he used his model, the very treat- 
ment of the drawn and swirling waves be- 
ing a case in point. There is not the slight- 
est dependence upon the Providence mini- 
ature in a slavish sense of the word. 

We come now to the last miniature rep- 
resenting a similar ship, passengers and 
crew—that in the Ross collection in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Pl. XI). 
The subject is from Shah 
nama, the story of Darab, cast adrift in a 
box*? when an infant by his mother, 
Queen Humay. The box is picked up by a 
washerman on the banks of the Euphra- 


Firdawsi’s 


tes, where his clothes are drying, his wife 
near by rebuking him for still having wet 
clothes. The clothes are seen in the lower 
left corner of the miniature. 


37 Ti P 
Arthur and 
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Shah nama of Firdawsi, III, 296, trans 
Edmund Warner (‘‘Trubner's Oriental 
London, 1910}), has the following translation 
for ‘‘sandiiq'’’: ‘When I had finished drying them |i.e., 
the clothes],"" says the washerman, “I spied an ark, 
and hidden in it was a babe.’’ That a true sandiiq ex- 
ists for this scene is shown in a Timurid rendering of it 
in the Tabbagh collection (our Pl. XII B = The Emil 
Tabbagh Collection of Early Mediterranean and Near 
Eastern Art |New York: American Art Association 
Galleries, Inc., 1936], p. 106, Fig. 196). That miniature 
represents the ‘Finding of Daraib’’ by the washerman, 
who kneels upon the bank washing out his clothes. In 
the middle of the stream is a sandiaq rectangular in 
shape and apparently with metal corners. It is a small 
trunk or boxlike affair. The inscription above it refers 
to it as a ‘‘sandigq.’’ This is the more interesting, since 
the manuscript from which it comes is a Jaémi at- 
Tawdadrikh of the fourteenth century recording the 
Dédrdb story. 
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The calligraphy in the upper left corner 
is clearly written and may be translated 
as follows: “Again you come, your clothes 
half-wet. For such work can you find any 
dirhems?’’** The washerman points in the 
direction of the vessel with his left hand, 
while his wife stands in the gesture of as- 
tonishment at the narration of his finding 
the child in the sandigq. 

Now, like the text for the Yisuf mini- 
ature in the Metropolitan Museum, there 
is nothing in the Shah nama to indicate a 
ship with passengers, or even a boat in 
this scene. The chapter describing the 
finding of Déarib mentions only the 
sandiiq or box.** 

The lower right section of the miniature 
near the bank where the clothes are drying 
has a small triangular area indicated by 
overpainting as if the artist had obliterat- 
ed what he had inserted. Could this not 
have been the sandiiq, just as is found in 
the Jimi‘ at-Tawarikh illustration of this 
scene formerly in the Tabbagh collection 
(Pl. XII B)? For some reason the sandiiq 
was erased, either by this artist or by an- 
other a few years later, the boat remain- 
ing and modeled after the Providence and 
New York examples, completely ignoring 
the text. If the text was used, it could only 
have been those lines just preceding the 
chapter heading of the finding of Darab, 
which refer to the sandiiq as: Cui kisti hamé 
raft® ib andar ab, ‘the wood went on the 
water like a ship.’’*° In any case, Darab is 
not shown in the vessel, and it is obvious 
that the artist has depended upon the 
Yisuf miniature in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum for the larger part of his work for 
rendering the ship, using the Bistdén mini- 
ature at Providence for grouping and for 
minor details. The evidence in brief is as 
follows: There is the quiver of arrows on 

38 Shah 
1250 

**° Cf. n. 17 above 

© Emil Tabbagh Collection, 1. 4 


nama (Persian text), Macan's ed., III, 
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the standing figure near the mast just as 
in the Metropolitan miniature, but the 
standard and the plume in the turban are 
omitted. The sailor in the stern—the pilot, 
hauling on the halyard, takes up the slack 
in his right hand just as the corresponding 
figure does in the New York miniature. 
The figure in the masthead, which in the 
Providence miniature is ably rendered in 
its foreshortenings and movement, and 
the hold on the spar and mast with both 
legs and hands, a completely organized 
figure there, becomes an insuperable prob- 
lem for the artist of the Boston miniature; 
he, like the artist of the Metropolitan ex- 
ample, rendered a poor foreshortening of 
the right leg and foot, and has failed alto- 
gether to complete the left leg and its sup- 
port on the cross-spar seen in the other 
two miniatures. The figure leaning over 
the gunwale regards the line as a fish line 
indeed, and with it pulls in quite a good- 
sized fish. Finally, all the passengers have 
their qaftins ornamented at the shoulders 
typical of the Bukhara style, such as we 
saw characterized the New York minia- 
ture. The most obvious correspondences 
of course are that of the unpainted sail in 
which cartouches or lozenges have been 
drawn filled with islimi, and the compact 
grouping of the passengers, and the align- 
ment of the sail at the peak with the 
horizon. 

In a few respects, however, the borrow- 
ings are from the Bistdén miniature. The 
costumes and caps of all the crew are more 
like those of the Providence painting, for 
example, that worn by the sailor in the 
masthead, and the tilt of his head, 
coupled with the fact that, like the latter 
miniature, he is also beardless. All the pas- 
sengers wear turbans and no warriors are 
shown. The artist of the Boston example 
has only made the turbans a little higher 


“ The type of islimi is more like those in the Provi- 
dence miniature 


and in accordance with the later Safavid 
period. One figure has probably been 
taken over bodily from the Providence 
example—the seated mustachioed figure 
in the bow. The type though poorly ren- 
dered in the Boston miniature is identical. 
Further, the artist either did not under- 
stand that his model was seated with his 
back to the gunwale, or else he purposely 
reversed the body in order to face forward, 
turning the head in profile to agree with 
that in the Providence miniature. 

The obvious variations from both its 
models in the Boston example are the 
construction of the ship by wooden 
blocks, whose joinings are clearly visible,” 
and the omission of the youth in the bow, 
making the total number of figures in the 
Boston miniature twelve instead of thir- 
teen. Finally, the rendering of the water 
is by brush entirely instead of drawn lines 
and brush as in both other examples. 

In the foreground, the artist of the 
Boston miniature, like the Metropolitan 
example, has strictly followed the text: 
the washerman and his wife, the clothes 
upon the grass, even the background of 
mountain and golden clouds, the latter 
indicating early morning sunrise—all can 
be correlated with the literature.“ 

Again, besides textual correlations, the 
foreground has correspondences with the 
Metropolitan miniature. The flowering 
plants may not be merely a stylistic ren- 
dering of the period but appear indeed to 
have been directly modeled upon those in 
the New York example, though never so 
finely drawn. For instance, there are but 
two fleur-de-lis or iris plants in both mini- 

# A like construction is clearly visible in a minia- 
ture of Kai Khusrau crossing the sea of Zirih from a 


Shah nama reproduced by Hadi Hasan in his History 
of Persian Navigation, plate facing p. 154 


4° ‘Now when the morning rose above the moun- 
tains 
The ark brought up beside a watercourse 
Where was a laundrying place.” 
(Warner's trans., op. cit., p. 206, 1. 4) 
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atures, and both plants are near or on the 
margin of the paintings. The spacing of 
the other plants is very similar in both 
miniatures. It may also not be a mere co- 
incidence that the gestures of the hands of 
the washerman and his wife reproduce 
those of the two emissaries in the Metro- 
politan miniature—even though they can 
be explained in the Boston example by the 
narrative. It would appear that the artist 
of the Boston miniature had been slavish 
to his model. 

It may well be asked if the artist of the 
Boston miniature borrowed also from the 
“‘Alexander”’ scene in Mir ‘Ali Shir’s work 
in Paris. From a detailed comparison of 
the two paintings, I cannot see that he 
has. The only similarities (and these can- 
not be regarded as evidence) are that the 
prow of the vessel in the Boston miniature 
has the “Simurgh”’ bird head while that of 
the stern of the Paris example has a 
crane’s head with scrolls; and the oars are 


alike in both miniatures. Such correspond- 
ences are insufficient to demonstrate de- 
pendence. 

There remains, finally, a tabulation of 


correspondences as evidence that the 
Providence painting was the model for the 
other three. The number of these similari- 
ties common to all four paintings is rather 
high—eight to be exact. They may be 
listed as follows: (1) the general shape and 
type of sailing vessel; (2) a “scalloped” 
gunwale border; (3) a square sail with a 
sprit halfway up the mast; (4) a sailor 
climbing the masthead; (5) a sailor haul- 
ing on the main “sheet” or halyard; 
(6) the position, attitude, and elderly type 
of stern oarsman; (7) the passenger stand- 
ing amidships holding to the mast; and 
(8) the seated passenger near the mast ex- 
tending his hand. 

Thus it becomes quite clear that the 
composition of the Providence painting 
must have served as their model. It is 
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quite probable that there was also a pro- 
totype for the Providence painting, but 
this is not pertinent to the agrument. It 
might be said in passing, however, that in 
several respects the Providence miniature 
suggests Bihzid’s influence. Besides the 
fine harmony of coloring, Bihzad’s influ- 
ences are seen in the delicate islimi in the 
sail,** the very real rendering of action in 
the sailor in the masthead; the precise and 
definite rendering of the eyballs in all the 
figures; the sense of portraiture given the 
sailors, and especially the figure in profile 
in the bow of the vessel, as well as the 
stern oarsman, and the mullah. Bihzad’s 
work was already mature by 1480-1500, 
the approximate period to which we have 
assigned the Providence miniature. It 
would thus appear, then, that the Provi- 
dence artist was either a pupil of, or was 
greatly influenced by Bihzid. This helps 
to explain also the close dependence of the 
artists of both the Boston and the New 
York examples upon the Providence 
painting when rendering a “marine sub- 
ject” as well as the artist of the Paris ex- 
ample borrowing from if not dependent 
upon it. Finally, to sum up: 

1. It is clear that the artist of the Provi- 
dence miniature with its shipload of pas- 
sengers followed the text of his manu- 
script 

2. One may assume that the Providence 
painting was the model for the Metropoli- 
tan and Boston and Paris examples in the 
type of vessel, passengers, and crew and 
that the Providence painting probably 
also had a prototype now lost. 

3. Because the artist of the Providence 
painting lived in the Timurid period, and 
because of certain stylistic similarities to 
Bihzad, it may be safely assumed that he 
was either a pupil of, or was influenced by, 
that master. 

44 Cf. the islimi on the collar of Bihzad's portrait of 


Sultan Hussein Mirza (Sakisian, op. cit., Fig. 59, Pl. 
XXXVII). 
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4. It is evident that the artists of both 
the Boston and the New York miniatures 
took liberties with their texts and inserted 
ships where none are called for and that 
they deliberately borrowed from an earlier 
model. 

5. It is also evident that their model 
was most likely the vessel in the Provi- 
dence miniature, since not only the style 
of the ship but also the composition and 
arrangements of the passengers in the ship 
correspond. 

6. It is further evident that the artist of 
the New York miniature not only depend- 
ed closely upon the Providence miniature 
but also drew upon the “Alexander” mini- 
ature in Paris for certain details such as 
costume, armor, and the ornamentation 
of the ship. 

7. It is evident, too, that the artist of 
the Boston miniature depended more 
closely upon the New York example than 
that in Providence, using the Providence 
example for minor details. 

8. That a trunk or box is customary for 
“The Finding of Daraib” is evident from 
the Tabbagh example; from the appear- 
ance of the Boston miniature it is possible 


that it also had a box which was painted 
out either by the artist or later. 


9. Finally, it is clear that the artist of 
the Providence miniature, which is the 
finest in draughtsmanship and composi- 
tion, was admired sufficiently, possibly as 


Bihzad’s pupil, to have served as a model 
for the Boston, New York, and Paris ex- 
amples, in the event that there was no 
prototype for it of either the same or 
earlier dating.” 


PASADENA Art INSTITUTE 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
January 3, 1950 


“There is probably a traditional iconographic 
motif for sailing vessels in Persian miniature painting, 
although no evidence has yet been brought forward to 
support it. Margery Wald of the University of Chi- 
cago and the staff of the Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies has, however, brought to my attention in a 
letter several examples which are ‘pertinent to the 
theme."’ As the references cited are not available to me 
now, I shall merely list them as additional material 
which can bear further investigation for a ‘‘ship tradi- 
tion.’ (1) Iranian Miniatures from the “Shah Nameh"’ 
in the Leningrad Collection (Moscow, 1937; Russian 
text), Pl. 15. No date. (2) Ph. Walter Schultz, Di 
persisch-islamische Miniaturmalerei, Vol. Il (Leipzig, 
1914), Pl. 7, ‘shows an early forerunner of the type of 
ship,’’ dated thirteenth century; Pl. 82 shows a group 
of figures ‘‘especially one with hand extended”’ but isa 
later miniature and is possibly influenced by those 
which we have cited in the article; dated 1577 
(3) Sakisian, La Miniature persane, Pl. LXIII, illus- 
trates a similar type of ship and some of the figures 
Herat School, second half of the fifteenth century. 
(4) Pope and Ackerman, Survey of Persian Art, Vol 
V, Pt. 845 B, for an early ship, dated end of fourteenth 
century; Pl. 883 A as a general early parallel, dated 
1486. (5) Finally, there is the well-known miniature of 
Kai Khusrau and his army crossing Lake Zirih, dated 
about 1590, now in the collection of the Chicago Art 
Institute, first reproduced by Martin in his Miniature 
Painting and Painters of Persia, India and Turkey 
from the 8th to the 18th Century, Vol. II, Pl. 144. The 
similarities are to be seen more in the helmeted war- 
riors than in the ships, which are not alike in any way 
as to shape or type but are larger vessels carrying ani- 
mals rather like an ‘‘ark"’ in the old sense of the word 
The helmeted figures are to be compared only with the 
**Alexander”™’ miniature in the Bib. Nationale, Paris, 
and the “‘Yiisuf’’ miniature in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art 





AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN HUNTING RITUAL 


EBERHARD OTTO 


N ALL spheres of historical Egyptian 

culture, the memory of the time of 

their origin has been obliterated by 
the fiction of a universal uniformity. 
Traces of older conditions and ideas are 
veiled by conventional conceptions. Nev- 
ertheless, it is no secret that inconsistent 
remnants of ancient times still remain be- 
low the surface, often discernible only 
through their contradiction of the official 
explanations. In cult ceremonies and in 
the rituals accompanying them we quite 
often meet with such peculiarities as rem- 
nants perhaps of local traditions, or per- 
haps of older and sociologically different 
levels. Such rites as “‘climbing the scaffold 
for Min,” the “feast of drunkenness”’ at 
Denderah, the “raising and lowering of 
the Djed-Pillar,”’ and many others defy 
all our attempts to explain them, espe- 
cially as the Egyptians themselves had 
often lost all knowledge of their real mean- 
ing. Furthermore, the relations between 
ceremony and accompanying ritual texts 
do not remain fixed, so that it is possible 
that the same ceremony is accompanied, 
at a different place and time, by different 
texts, since illustrations and texts were 
often transmitted through various chan- 
nels. Of all the methods used in changing 
the texts, the following are those most of- 
ten employed: (1) several texts are joined 
together, (2) small excerpts of rituals simi- 
lar in tendency or form are inserted, (3) 
new variants are created by interpreta- 
tion. 


Similar methods are used in varying the 
illustrations of the ceremonies. On one 
hand, the representation of a cult act by 


illustration and accompanying texts con- 
stitutes in each case an individual and 
complex scene; this very scene often con- 
tains, on the other hand, elements of the 
original nucleus which we can connect 
with other scenes preserved in entirely dif- 
ferent surroundings. Such elements are, 
for instance, the purpose of the scene, 
names and titles of the persons involved, 
and characteristic terms in the texts. 
There exists a certain ritual for slaugh- 
tering animals,' which has been trans- 
mitted in different places and in several 
versions differing in their amount of detail 
and even in their formation, according to 
their various purposes. The most impor- 
tant representations of this ritual are 
found, in chronological order, in the Re- 
temple of Ne-woser-re* (Fifth Dynasty), 
in the dramatical texts of the Ramesseum 
Papyrus of the Middle Kingdom, and in- 
corporated into the textbook of rituals 
known as the Book of Opening the Mouth 
of the New Kingdom. This chronological 
order, however, does not correspond to the 
clarity, originality, and completeness of 
the tradition. Indeed, it is the Book of 
Opening the Mouth which has preserved 
the text in a form closest to the original. 
The illustrations in the Re‘-temple and in 
the Dramatical Papyrus are closely re- 
lated, but the text of the papyrus shows 
characteristic peculiarities, while the re- 
1It comprises only the sacrifice of a bull. That 
other rituals may have existed for other animals is sug- 
gested by temple reliefs and ritual texts. The slaughter 
of animals so often depicted in tombs and temples 
since the Old Kingdom (cf. the compilation in von 
Bissing, Mastaba des Gemni-Kai, II, p. 36, and Klebs, 
Reliefs des Alten Reiches, p. 121) are homogeneous 


copies of the ritual, but they have lost its textual and 
formal elements; they are, so to speak, secularized 
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liefs of the Re‘-temple were not provided 
with accompanying ritual texts at all. 

In the Book of Opening the Mouth this 
subject is preserved in seven different cop- 
ies. The oldest of these is found in the 
tomb of Rekhmire‘;’ the next occurs in the 
tomb of King Sethos I;* then follow in 
order one on the sarcophagus of Butehaia- 
mun (without illustrations), another in 
the temple of Amenerdais at Medinet 
Habu,® one in the tomb of Petamenophis,’ 
and, finally, an example in the papyrus of 
Hathor-Sais from the Roman period, now 
in the Louvre (also without illustrations).* 
In later passages of the book we meet a 
duplicate of the slaughtering scene, usual- 
ly in abbreviated form.® It differs from the 
original scene not in the illustrations but 
only in the name of the victim and in the 
title of one of the reciting persons. This 
duplication may have resulted, at least in 
part, from the method of composing the 
book;'® in the course of this article we 
shall have to ask, however, whether the 


: Another illustration of this scene without text is 
found among the very archaistic and in part unique 
ritual scenes from the tomb of Mentu-her-khopeshef 
(No. 20), Davies, Five Theban Tombs, Pl. X = Mas- 
pero, Tombeau de Mentouhikhopshoufs (**Mém. miss.,”’ 
Vv), p. 460. A similar scene in which an animal called 


—hs, } is being slaughtered exists among the buria! 
scenes in the tomb of Rekhmire‘, Davies, The Tomb of 
Rekh-mi-R&, If, Pl. LN XXII = Virey, Tombeau de 
Rekhmara (‘‘Mém. miss.,"’ V), Pl. 26. Here the woman 
is called dr.t, “‘kite,’’ without qualifying addition. 

* Davies, The Tomb of Rekh-mi-R&, U, PI. CVIIT = 
Virey, op. cit., Pl. XXXII. 

‘ Budge, The Book of Opening the Mouth, I, p. 48; 
text, ll. 84-86 = Lefébure, Tombeau de Séthi Ter 
(“Mém. miss.,"’ II), Part III, Pl. V. 

*’ Budge, op. cit., II, p. 19 

* Daressy, Rec. trav., XXIII, 14 

’ Diimichen, Grabpalast des Petuamenap, Ul, PI. I. 


* Schiaparelli, Libro dei funerali, I, pp. 85 ff. (text 
C). The text in the tomb of Tausret (Valley of the 
Kings, No. 14), Schiaparelli, op. cit., Il, p. 305 = 
“Mém. miss.,"’ III, pp. 141 ff. (without text) is incom- 
plete and may be disregarded here 

* Rekhmire*: Davies, op. cit., Pl. CVI; Sethos I: 
Budge, op. cit.. I, p. 85 = Lefébure, op. cit., Pl. X; 
Butehaiamun: Budge, op. cit., Il, pp. 35-36; Amener- 
dais: Daressy, op. cit., p. 17; Petamenophis: Diimichen, 


op. cit., Il, Pl. VII; Sais: Schiaparelli, op. cit., pp. 150 ff 
(C) 
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slaughtering ritual itself was not respon- 
sible for the doubling of the scene. 

The pictorial representations of our 
scene are mostly uniform: the victim—a 
bull—ties fettered on the ground while the 
butcher stands over it cutting off its fore- 
leg. Behind the butcher (that is, of course, 
at his side) or on the other side of the ani- 
mal, a standing woman is depicted. At one 
side of this group appears the sem priest 
with raised frp-scepter, followed by the 
lector priest (hry-hb); the latter, however, 
is missing in the tomb of Sethos I. Since, 
according to the texts, the dismembering 
of this one animal only had originally been 
intended, the goat depicted both in the 
tomb of Petamenophis and in the temple 
of Amenerdais, and the goose (smn) oc- 
curring in the latter, together with the 
parts of the texts which refer to these ani- 
mals, are secondary additions."' The essen- 
tial elements of this scene, as shown by the 
illustrations in the Book of Opening the 
Mouth, are the bull, the butcher, and the 
woman, forming one homogeneous group, 
with the sem priest and the lector priest as 
figures of the ceremonial action. In the 
Re‘-temple” the bull and butcher (the 
latter without accompanying text) are 
represented according to the same pat- 
tern, but the figure of the woman is miss- 
ing. Behind the butcher stands the imy- 
is, who, according to his gesture (raised 
arm without Arp-scepter), corresponds to 


1 Duplicate scenes are not seldom found in the 
Book of Opening the Mouth and may be partly ex- 
plained by the manner in which the ritual was com- 
piled. I am preparing a detailed commentary on this 
compilation of rituals 


1 For the victims cf. Kees, “Bemerkungen zum 
Tieropfer der Agypter und seiner Symbolik,’’ Nach- 
Wissensch. (GOttingen, 1942), pp 
71 ff. Theze two animals were received into the Book 
of Opening the Mouth as parts of the offerings to the 
dead, but they do not belong to the ancient ritual for 
the slaughter. Discussion of them could only create 
confusion, and for that reason they will be neglected 
in this article 

% Von Bissing-Kees, Das Sonnenheiligtum des Ne- 
woser-Re, III, p. 43, Pl. 23, espec. Nos. 372, 373 


richten, Ges.. der 
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the sem priest of the scenes in the Book of 
Opening the Mouth. He is followed by the 
lector priest whose title alone is preserved. 
In the Dramatical Papyrus" the fettered 
bull can be recognized; at his side is a 
standing figure bearing the title §pr- 
wdpw.'* In the tomb of Mentu-her-khope- 
shef the persons of the scene consist, ac- 
cording to the old copy of Maspero, of the 
butcher, the lector priest, the “friend” 
(smr), and a “god’s father.”” We find in 
the tomb of Rekhmire‘, however, only the 
butcher and the woman. 

Comparing the respective personnages 
of these versions with one another and 
with the names given to them in the texts, 
the following information may be gained: 
the butcher is called imnhw (mnhw). The 
woman figures only in the Book of Open- 
ing the Mouth and in the tomb of Rekh- 
mire‘; in the texts accompanying the illus- 
trations and in the ritual text of the book 
itself she is designated the “great kite’’ 
(dr.t wr.t), and the same title is given to 
her in the duplicated scene of the book. In 
the tomb of Petamenophis and in the 
papyrus of Sais she is called the “small 
kite” (dr.t nds.t), while in the tomb of 
Rekhmire‘ she is simply the “kite.” In the 
Dramatical Papyrus, however, this title 
has been replaced by the name of Isis. The 
next person is termed the sem priest in the 
Book of Opening the Mouth. His task is to 
give the signal for the slaughter either 
with his raised Arp-scepter or with his up- 
lifted hand. But according to the pattern 
for distributing roles in this book, in which 
the sem priest is nearly always the acting 
person, and since in the preceding scene 
the imy-hnt has been introduced, we may 
suppose that the sem priest is in this scene 
performing the role of the imy-hnt, i.e., a 
courtier. He corresponds to the third per- 


18 Sethe, Dramatische Terte zu _ altaegyptischen 
Mysterienspielen = ‘Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
.. . Agyptens,’’ X, pp. 109 ff. 


14 Jbid., p. 140, “butler and master-cook,”’ un- 
doubtedly an official of the court. WB, IV, p. 101, 18 
reads only spr. 
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son in the relief from the Re‘-temple, the 
imy-is,” who is also shown with his hand 
raised. In the Dramatical Papyrus this 
standing figure bears the title spr-wdpw. 
Among the figures of the tomb of Mentu- 
her-khopeshef the corresponding person 
‘an only be the “friend,” though he is not 
shown with raised hand. The figure of the 
“‘god’s father’ is here a unique addition. 
Thus we find in all the different illustra- 
tions of this scene the participation of a 
courtier. With the exception of the un- 
paralleled ‘‘god’s father,’ the only sacer- 
dotal function is exercised by the lector 
priest, who, however, is absent from the 
Dramatical Papyrus (both illustration 
and text) and from the tomb of Sethos I. 
He is really unnecessary, as he is not per- 
forming a role essential to the action, but 
he serves, here as elsewhere, simply to 
recite the ritual. 

There are, then, two fundamentally dif- 
ferent representations of this scene of 
slaughtering a bull. The first, consisting of 
those illustrations and texts found in the 
Book of Opening the Mouth, shows the 
ceremony as it was intended to be enacted 
in reality, with butcher, courtier, lector 
priest, and the kite. The latter cannot 
have been a mythological figure, for it is 
significant that she does not make her 
appearance in the illustrations before the 
New Kingdom. The other treatment of 
the subject, as seen in the text of the Dra- 
matical Papyrus, elevates the ceremony 
to the mythical realm, and the partici- 
pants have the roles of gods: Horus, Isis, 
and Thoth. 

The clearest and most complete text 
has been preserved in the Book of Opening 


the Mouth." It consists of (1) a descrip- 

According to Kees, Opfertanz, pp. 254-55, and 
AZ, LXXIII, 89, the correct reading is imy-ts.t, 
“chamberlain."’ He seems to be in charge of the in- 
signia and unguents of the king. >I my-hnt, “the who is 
in the outer hall,"’ may also be best rendered by 
“chamberlain.”’ 


‘*Our text is based upon the inscriptions in the 
tomb of Rekhmire‘, they being the oldest and, in most 








tion of the action, (2) a speech of the great 
kite or the small kite, and (3) a speech of 
the imy-hnt, which will be discussed in 
turn. 

1. Sm di(.t) <r ngw By Smew imnh [h3 
hr.f]| stp hpsf Sd ibf (see Fig. 1, A). 

Sem priest: Giving the signal for the male 
Upper Egyptian ng?. 

Butcher: Descending on it, cutting off its 
foreleg, taking out its heart. r 
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The sem priest gives the signal for the 
elaughter; thus, he is depicted with his 
hand raised either with or without the 
hrp-scepter. Here as in Part 3, he has 
assumed the role of the imy-hnt (i.e., the 
courtier). For the translation of di.t <r, ef. 
Sethe, Dramatische Texte, page 147. The 
animal is here uniformly called “male 
Upper Egyptian ng3.”” In the duplicate 
scene it has been replaced by the “male 
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Fig, 1.—The hieroglyphic texts 


cases, those nearest to the original text. Insignificant 
variants of the other texts will be ignored. Restora- 
tions taken from the duplicate scene in the same tomb 
appear in brackets. The sequence of the texts in the 
tomb of Rekhmire‘, however, is in disorder: they begin 
(from right to left) with Part 2, followed by Part 3. 
Part | appears after the next scene but one (presenting 
the foreleg). The sequence of the text as given here is 
nevertheless to be considered certain because of the 
corresponding testimony of the other texts, 


Upper Egyptian sr’ (Rekhmire‘, Sethos 
I, Butehaiamun) or by the “male Lower 
Egyptian ssr’’ (Petamenophis, Sais). 
The mythologized text of the Dramati- 
17 In the text from Mentu-her-khopeshef's tomb 


di.t *r is followed by the verb ép, ‘to give the signal 
for the cutting off of the foreleg.’’ The animal is ap- 
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cal Papyrus (Sethe, op. cit., p. 109) differs 
strongly. 

Hpr.n &tp sr By nsw.t. Hr pw Spt sdf 
ir.t.f m3 &nb(.t) m*< Dhwty [i}w m w(?)h3(?) 
Sy Stp S&r(w) nbw (see Fig. 1, B). Sethe 
translated it as follows: 

Es geschah, dass ein minnliches Kénigsop- 
ferrind ausgelést wurde. Horus ist das, der 
firgerlich ist und sein Auge nimmt als der 
(Falke) mit grosser Brust von Thoth, [komm]- 
end (?) als der, der es ausleert bei der Auslé- 
sung aller Opferrinder. (It happened that a 
male sacrificial $§r of the king was cut up. This 
is Horus who is angry and as the [falcon] with 
large breast takes his eye from Thoth, arriv- 
ing (?) as one who empties it when all sacri- 
ficial bulls are being cut up.) 


The episode is a myth: Horus (i.e., the 
butcher) takes his eye (foreleg or heart) 
from Thoth (i.e., the slaughtered bull). 

2. Dd mdw r mé&drf in dr.t wr.t: {in 
sp.ty.k ir &.tr.k in &s| r3.k? (see Fig. 1, C). 

Words are said to its ear by the great kite; 
Your two lips have done that against you. 
Does your mouth (still) open? 


This passage is missing in the tomb of 
Sethos I. In the duplicated scene in the 
Book of Opening the Mouth as recorded 
in the tomb of Petamenophis and in the 
Sais Papyrus, these words are put in the 
mouth of the small kite and are directed 
against the victim. In the first sentence it 
is maintained that the animal has brought 
ius fate upon itself. Its lips have done 
something which caused its death. This 
statement thus offers the justification for 
the killing. The second utterance mocks at 
the vanquished animal and triumphs over 
it: its mouth is no longer capable of open- 


parently called ({?y) im‘ only: “the male Upper 
Egyptian one."’ It is very uncertain whether two frag- 


ments from the Re‘-temple showing the signs ths 


and Bs} , respectively (von Bissing-Kees, op. cit., LI, 
Pl. 8 a/b, No. 19, Pl. 6, No. 14), can be connected with 
our slaughtering scene, as the surrounding illustrations 
speak against it. They may in both cases represent 
parts of titles. 
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ing; it is really dead. There is a play on 
words in these sentences: sp.ty, “‘lips,”’ and 
’ correspond to stp, “to cut 
up,” and sr, “to slaughter” (according to 
Sethe). 

In the Dramatical Papyrus this speech 
is given in accordance with the pattern of 
dramatical texts (Sethe, op. cit., p. 109): 
S.t Dhwty dd mdw: in §p.t.k, r.t ir.k | Dhwty 

Stp &$r Bm sp tpi. 

S.t Dhwty dd mdw; in $s r3.k? 

(See Fig. 1, D.) 


§s, “to open,’ 


S§r S$r, 


Dhwty 


Sethe translates: 

Isis spricht Worte zu Thoth: Deine Lippe ist 
es, die (es) dir angetan hat. | Thoth 
und Fesseln des Opferrindes zum ersten Male. 
Isis spricht Worte zu Thoth: Offnet sich dein 
Mund (noch)? | Thoth | Schichten (?) des 
Opferrindes. (Isis speaks words to Thoth: It is 
your lip which has done [it] against you. 

Thoth | Cutting up and fettering the sacrifi- 
cial bull for the first time. Isis speaks words to 
Thoth: Does your mouth [still] open? | Thoth 

Ritually slaughtering[?] the sacrificial bull.) 


Auslésen 


These are mythical persons who speak, 
and the action has become part of a myth. 
In spite of the doubts of Sethe, who 
started his discussion from mythological 
considerations, the agreement of this text 
with that of the Book of Opening the 
Mouth and the very meaning of the words 
show conclusively that Isis corresponds to 
the great or small kite and Thoth to the 
victim. 

The texts of Rekhmire‘, Butehaiamun, 
Petamenophis, and the Sais Papyrus in- 
sert at this point a passage referring to an 
added sacrifice of a goat and a goose, 
which, however, cannot belong to the 
original text of our ritual. 

3. The imy-hnt speaks to the statue 
which is to be the recipient of the sacrifice. 
This is shown conclusively by a special 
scene in the tomb of Sethos I. All the 
other texts include this speech in the 
slaughtering scene. In addition, Butehaia- 
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mun shows the imy-hnt as speaker; in all 
the other texts it is the lector priest who, 
according to the pattern, speaks to the 
sem priest, both in this scene and in its 
duplicate. In the tombs of Rekhmire‘ and 
Sethos I Part 3 is missing from the dupli- 
cate scene. The speech is: 

>Pm.n(.i) nk sn. -In(.ni) n.& hftyw.k. Hnkf 
hr.k (<acy.fy tpw.f in the tomb of Sethos I). 
Ng} .n (.2) n.k Sw tm. M srw r nér pf. (See Fig. 
1, E). 

I have fettered them for you, I have brought 
you your enemy. He is stretched out under 
you, his arms being on his head. I have killed 
him for you entirely: “Do not attack that 
god!” 


This translation requires a few comments, 
as the text is somewhat corrupt. The verb 
at the beginning is i3m, “‘to fetter’ (cf. von 
Bissing-Kees, Reheiligtum, III, 43), and 
not 3mm “‘to seize.’’ The object, it is true, 
is here a plural (eos), but it may have been 
developed out of a singular because of the 
added victims (goat and goose) named in 
the preceding sentences. Therefore we find 
only a single animal mentioned in the fol- 
lowing lines. 

The enemy is fettered and is stretched 
under the feet of its master (“lord’’). A 
similar meaning of Ank is found in Pyr. 
1628 b: “They (the Ennead) have placed 
Seth under you and he is stretched under 
your feet.”” The mention of “his arms on 
his head” alludes to the attitude of bound 
captives whose elbows are fettered above 
their heads; ef. Borchardt, Grabdenkmal 
des Kénigs Sa3hu-re‘, I1, Bl. 5. This pas- 
sage is missing in the text of Rekhmire‘. 
Its insertion constitutes a deviation from 
a scene depicting a slaughter into what is 
metaphorically comparable, a battle scene. 
There is a play on the word ng3, “to kill,” 
and ng3, the name of the victim, just as in 
Pyr. 1544: “I have killed (ng3) for you the 
one who killed (ng3) you, as a ng3-bull.”’ 

The words that follow are corrupt. The 
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name of Atum is senseless and must be re- 
jected, especially as our text does not 
name any gods. The correct reading must 
be im, “entire.” It is followed by m ‘rw 
written as if the preposition “in the vicin- 
ity’’ (Wérterbuch, 1, 41, 23) were intended. 
However, it is rather the negative impera- 
tive, “do not ascend... .”’ This is shown 
by the variants in Rekhmire* and Sais, 
where -*~ is preserved. The expression 
implies here an antagonistic sense, ‘‘at- 
tack”’ or some such meaning. These words 
represent an address to the powerless ani- 
mal; therefore, we find at the end of the 
sentence that the master or lord, who had 
up to the present been addressed by 
*“‘you,”’ is again spoken of in the third per- 
son, “that god.” 


Kees has stated clearly in his researches 


on the symbolism of sacrificial animals: 
“Liest man unter Beobachtung dieser 
Zusammenhinge die Ritualtexte zu 
Schlacht- und Opferszenen durch, dann 
wird iiberall die alte Jdgertradition als 
Ausgangspunkt erkennbar.’’* (“If we 
read the ritual texts of slaughtering and 
sacrificing under observation of these con- 
nections, the old hunting tradition will al- 
ways become discernible as their starting 
point.”) This affords us the most impor- 
tant indication of the sphere of life to 
which we must look for the explanation of 
our ritual scene. It is to the world of the 
nomadic hunter and cattle-breeder that 
the original elements of our ritual go 
back.'® Thus we are entitled to take the 
pre-mythologized form of the ritual as the 
typologically older one. Schott has shown 
beyond any doubt that the correlation of 
rite and myth is relatively recent.” Our 
scene is a pre-mythical hunting scene, and 

18*Bemerkungen zum Tieropfer der Aygpter,"’ 
p. 81. 

1* For these terms of early Egyptian history see my 
article to be published in Welt des Orients in the near 
future. 

* Schott, Mythe und 
suchungen,’’ XV, passim. 


Mythenbildung = “‘Unter- 
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we may start our explanation of its origi- 
nal sense from this fact. The hunted ani- 
mal lies fettered on the ground; the 
“butcher” cuts off its foreleg and removes 
its heart. No mention is made of the kill- 
ing; this problem has be to examined later. 
But what role does the woman play in a 
hunting scene and what do those strange 
words of hers signify? It is impossible to 
take the kite in her mythological sense as 
Isis, since we are not in the mythological 
sphere but in the realm of real life. This 
figure certainly represents a carrion bird 
circling above the slain animal, with its 
shrieking interpreted as speech. The words 
of the bird must, therefore, have a real 
with the animal. She re- 
proaches it that its lips have caused its 


connection 


own death. Is there any meaning possible 
other than that it betrayed itself to the 
hunter by its cry? And she mocks at it, 
asking: “Does your mouth still open?” 
This scene belongs in character to the 
“Mirchenwelt” along with the slate pal- 
ettes of Negade I1;*' it may be compared 
directly with the palette at Manchester,” 
on which a hunter covered with an ostrich 
skin is stalking three ostriches, or with a 
palette from Hierakonpolis at Oxford 
showing a 
flute.** In each case animals act and live 
like human beings. This explanation also 
provides the clue for the solution of the 
riddle why the kite has not been depicted 
in the older copies of our scene (in the 
Re‘-temple, the Dramatical Papyrus, and 
in the tomb of Mentu-her-khopeshef). The 
kite in its original animal significance was 
simply unrepresentable with the artistic 


“Mischwesen” playing the 


%1 Tbid., esp. pp. 88 ff. In the late story of the 
struggle between Horus and Seth (Pap. Chester 
Beatty I, col. 6, 14-17, 1) there is a scene which may 
be directly influenced by our ritual scene: Isis trans- 
forms herself into a kite without apparent reason and 
calls to the outwitted Seth: *‘Bewail yourself! Your 
own mouth has said it! Your own shrewdness has 
judged you!" 

22 Crompton, JEA, V, Pl. VII. 
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resources of the historical period; it is only 
the myth which yields to it a new form of 
appearance as Isis. But originally the il- 
lustrations of our scene were not mythi- 
cal.** In the same way we may explain the 
uncertainty in the titles of the male figure 
who accompanies the group and who de- 
livers the booty to the “‘lord of the chase.” 
He is called imy-hnt, imy-is, ‘‘friend,”’ Spr- 
wdpw, and in what we may call the classi- 
eal ritual, sem priest. This uncertainty 
seems to mean nothing else but that it was 
intended to assign a designation to one of 
the followers of the “lord of the chase” 
(=the king) whose original title (if he 
bore one at all) had long been forgotten. 
He was “‘translated’”’ by bestowing upon 
him a court rank which seemed momen- 
tarily fitting. 

He surrenders the booty to his lord 
with a speech justly characterizing the 
dead animal as the vanquished foe, for in 
classical renditions of hunting scenes the 
undomesticated bull is one of the few ani- 
mals which attack the hunter. His last 
words seem to allude to this fact: “Do not 
attack that god!’’ This sentence shows us 
distinctly the sphere in which our scene 
originated. The “god”’ is the chieftain, in 
historical times called the “‘king,”’ who is, 
as Kees has shown more than once, the 
original source of the historical idea of the 

23 Often published; ef. Steindorff, Kunst der Agyp- 
ter, p. 191 = Quibell-Green, Hieraconpolis, I, Pl 
XXVIII. In historical times this world survives espe- 
cially in the ritual and in the symbols of kingship 
Priest with jackal-mask, cf. von Bissing-Kees, Re- 
heiligtum, IL, No. 33 b and IIT, Nos. 228-29; Mariette, 
Denderah, IV, Pi. 31. Priest with falecon-mask, cf 
Mariette, ibid., IV, Pl. 81. King (Mycerinos) with 
falcon-wig, cf. Ancient Egypt, 1923, Part I, p. 1. King 
(Snefru) with bull-horns, cf. Ancient Egypt, 1914, p. 12 
(relief from Sinai). The animal's tail of the king’s dress 
must also be mentioned in these connections. Further- 
more, the numerous instances in the Pyramid Texts, 
in which the king is called Anubis-headed, e.g., Pyr 


135 b; 157 b, ete.; cf. Murray, “Ritual Masking,” 
Mélanges Maspero, I, 251 ff. 


*4 If this scene had been represented shortly before 
the beginning of the historical time, for instance, on a 
slate-palette, it would have been possible to find a way 
of representing even the kite 
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god. The sacerdotal actors, the sem priest 
and the lector priest, have been added 
later during the development of this hunt- 
ing motif into a ritual scene, and the 
butcher may have received his name dur- 
ing the same period. In the last stage of 
this development, the sem priest gives the 
signal for the fixed forms of the ritual 
which could be repeated at will. Finally, 
the lector priest recites the texts which in 
the beginning were spoken by quite other 
persons as very pointed sentences. 

As for the mythological representation 
of the scene, the Dramatical Papyrus 
names three gods who participate and 
plainly defines their characters and roles 
in the ceremony. Horus takes his eye from 
Thoth; Isis speaks the words of the great 
kite to Thoth; while Thoth himself has a 
silent role. When we free ourselves from 
the biased conception requiring the victim 
always to be Seth, who at this point is not 
named at all and who in addition enters as 
only one of the possible mythological ex- 
planations, then there is no doubt about 
the distribution of the ritual roles. Horus 
is at the same time hunter (= butcher) 
and lord of the chase ;* Isis is the kite; and 
Thoth is the slaughtered victim. But it is 
not the Thoth of the Osiris myth “who 
parts the two men”’; he is here the mys- 
terious and dangerous god of the moon.” 
Therefore, the heart and the foreleg of the 
animal is the moon-eye, the left “Horus 
which Horus takes back. Sethe’s re- 
jection of this assignment of the roles, the 
possibility of which he took into consider- 


eye,’ 


ation, is based apparently on a conception 
of a changeless myth with the roles of the 
gods clearly defined, and furthermore, 
upon the conviction that these roles in a 

* As lord of the chase he may, of course, be identi- 


cal with the king, who is depicted as spectator in this 
scene. This is Sethe's opinion 


* For allusions to the mysterious and dangerous 
character of this god, cf. Kees, ‘Zu den igyptischen 
Mondsagen,”’ AZ, LX, 9ff. and Gédtterglaube, p. 184 
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dramatic play must maintain a uniform 
character.*’ But the myth is a continually 
changing and reforming entity. It con- 
tains basically nothing but the intima- 
tions and thematic conceptions which in 
each case may form a new myth. The 
ritual does not represent a definite mytho- 
logical scene, but it serves as the nucleus 
around which a myth is created. Because 
the god who takes something back which 
had been injured is the god Horus with his 
eyes of the sky, the hunter in our ritual is 
called Horus. Because there exists a god- 
dess Isis who as a morning woman is 
called a kite, the kite of our text is called 
Isis. Because the mysterious Thoth is ac- 


cused of having injured the moon-eye, he 


is pressed into the role of the god from 
whom its rightful lord Horus takes it 


away; so he becomes the victim. It was 


the task of the ancient Egyptian priest 
to ponder over the new relations and pos- 
sibilities of interpretation which come out 
of an originally only temporary combina- 
tion, that is, one valid for but a single ac- 
tion in the ritual.** As to the age of our 
ritual in its mythological form, we may 


*? Sethe's interpretation, identifying Thoth with 
the butcher, in itself plausible (cf. Pyr. 635 c, ‘‘Thoth 
has seized your enemy for you, so that he is slaugh- 
tered together with his followers’’), cannot account 
for the words which Isis speaks to Thoth. In this case 
the later ritual from the Book of Opening the Mouth 
has obviously preserved the original relations more 
faithfully. Seth is nowhere named in this scene in the 
Dramatical Papyrus, though in other scenes 
(e.g., ll. 44, 125, etc.) he is said to be, in the canonical 
interpretation, identical with the victim or with a 
part of it. Our scene being initially an independent 
ritual, has only superficially been worked into the 
Dramatical Papyrus, as is shown by the following 
scene ll. 11-14, in which the butcher (imnA) is sent 
for (his role in this scene is played by Thoth, however 
But it would have been more sensible if this scene had 
been arranged before our slaughtering scene 


even 


** The mythopeic elements present in this scene 
the role of Thoth, the words of Isis to Thoth) do not 
seem to have left any recognizable traces. But accord- 
ing to Schott's statements about the ways in which 
myths are created, we must by all means expect that 
such tendencies to create a myth may remain sporadic 
and undeveloped. According to the above mentioned 
article of Kees on the moon myths, this seems to hap- 
pen more than once in their sphere 
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possibly conclude from the fact that the 
roles are distributed in an uncanonical 
manner, differing from the usual practice, 
that it had been created shortly before the 
Osirian myth had pervaded all the rites 
and reconciled them according to its pat- 
tern, i.e., before the middle of the Second 
Dynasty. 

The name of the victim varies remark- 
ably. In the first scene in the Book of 
Opening the Mouth, the animal is uni- 
formly called (apart from orthographical 


‘ NMA 5 ¥) * i 

variants) iN SF , “male Upper 
L4\ Qe a ad P} 

Egyptian ng3.’”® The texts of the dupli- 

differ. Rekhmire 

(Me t., “male 


as does the sar- 


cate scene, however, 


designates the animal e—, 
Upper Egyptian §ér,” 
cophagus of Butehaiamun. In the tomb of 
Sethos I the writing is o— ie. which 
&> 
is quite similar to that in the Dramatical 
Papyrus and which may be translated 
“male ssr of the king.”’ The texts of Peta- 
menophis and the Sais Papyrus call it 
clearly “male Lower Egyptian sér.”’ In the 
Re‘-temple it is simply termed ssr. The 


Dramatical Papyrus writes o—J «As 
aQ~ 


with the determinative of the fettered bull 
(see Fig. 1, B), which is translated by 
Sethe as ‘““Minnliches Kénigsopferrind” 
(‘‘male sacrificial bovide of the king’’). In 
the tomb of Mentu-her-khopeshef the ac- 
companying text is partly destroyed, with 
only the sign fs , “Upper Egyptian,” pre- 
served; the probable restoration would 


pane 
add 2. .*° Thus the texts differ not only in 
Ss 


the name of the animal (ng3 or sér) but 
also in the specifying epithets. 
2*In the tomb of Sethos I and in the temple of 


Amenerdais the part of the text containing the term is 
missing 


*° There is insufficient space for Bs? perhaps noth- 
» 


ing was written but ks , “the male one,”’ 


These terms ng3 and sr do not appear 
to be equivalent. Ng3 obviously designates 
an actual species of cattle,*' since in scenes 
in which cattle are presented, ng3-cattle 
are shown together with iw3-cattle® and 
the term rn ng3, “young animal of the 
ng3,’’** occurs. Ng3is thus a species of cattle 
from which an individual is taken for sac- 
rifice. Sér seems to have a different sig- 
nificance. Sethe connects it with the Egyp- 
tian word for “arrow,” for an arrow-sign 
appears in the writing of ssr. The word 
&$r, “‘to kill,” is derived from the same 
root. The most evident original meaning 
of s&r would be “to kill with an arrow,” 
but Sethe prefers the more specialized 
meaning ‘‘to slaughter in a ritual way (by 
means of an arrow),”’ perhaps in consider- 
ation of the probable method of killing 
during sacrifice. Thus ssr seems by no 
means to denote a species of cattle but is 
an appellative derived from a special way 
of killing: ‘‘eattle of the arrow.’”’ But when 
we forget for a moment the picture of the 
fettered victim in our ritual, the more gen- 
eral meaning, “a bull killed by an arrow,” 
seems to be more natural as the original 
conception. 

The word ng3 with reference to that 
species of cattle from which the sacrificial 
bull is suggests another 
which is only seldom depicted and which 
with the 


chosen scene, 


never appears in connection 
slaughtering scene, since the Egyptians 
themselves apparently did not relate the 
two. But its internal parallels cannot be 
overlooked, and the term ng3, common to 
both scenes, serves as an external link. It 
is the composition entitled “lassoing the 
ng3’”’ (sph ng3), which is depicted in monu- 


u WB, I, 349, “Art Rinder mit langen Hérnern.” 
2 E.g., Davies, Ptah-hetep, II, Pl. XXI. Ng?-bulls 
are not often depicted in such representations 


33 Perhaps rn means “‘fatted cattle’;a —s«t i—., 
men al 
“‘rn-calf’’ is mentioned in Mogensen, Le mastabe 


égyptien, p. 21, Fig. 15. 
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mental proportions in the temple of Sethos 
I at Abydos.** The correct title of this 
scene is $ph gw By smcw in nsw.t (see Fig. 
1, F), ‘““Lassoing the male Upper Egyptian 
ng3 by the king.” In the relief we see the 
“male Upper Egyptian ng3” lassoed by 
king Ramesses II, accompanied by the 
crown-prince who grasps the animal by 
the tail. The action takes place before 
Upuaut. In the accompanying text the 
beginning of the recitation is of impor- 
tance: 

§ph.i n.k ngs By &m°w; 3mm(.i) n.k 8$r.t(sic) By 
mhwy (see Fig. 1, G), I lasso for you the male 
Upper Egyptian ng}; (1) seize for you the male 
Lower Egyptian &$r. 


A list of other animals belonging to the 
sacrifice follows. This reappearance of the 
same terms for the animals as those used 
in the slaughtering scene of the Book of 
Opening the Mouth is important, espe- 
cially since the additional animals are the 
same that appear in the latest texts of 
that book.** Such conformity connects this 
scene with the slaughtering scene. The 
text of Abydos, however, seems to have 
suffered some alterations in the direction 
of the pattern of the slaughtering ritual of 
the Book of Opening the Mouth, for, as 
far as I know, the lassoing scene must 
originally have been associated exclu- 
sively with the ng3.** 

When texts hint at this rite or when the 
action is depicted, only a ng3 is named. 
We meet the scene again illustrating a 
ritual in the mastaba of Ptah-hotep at 
Saqqarah.*? Two bovides and a calf are 

* Mariette, Abydos, I, Pl. 53 = Capart, Temple de 
Séthi Ier, Pl. XLVIIL. Cf. Kees, **Bemerkungen zum 
Tieropfer,"’ pp. 77 and 81 

* [t is impossible to decide whether we are entitled 


to interpret the clearly written word !mm, ‘‘to seize,” 
as a misrepresentation of an original i}m, ‘to fetter.” 

** Regardless of our final choice between the above- 
mentioned possibilities of explaining the term Sfr, it 
remains an indisputable fact that the lassoed bull is 
never called s4r 


’ Davies, Mastaba of Ptah-hetep, 11, Pl. XXII. 
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being led, while a man holding a lasso 
brings up the rear. The composition is ap- 
parently taken from the thesaurus of 
types for pictures of herds and herdsmen 
and exhibits none of the lively action or 
buoyant power of the figures at Abydos. 
Nevertheless, it is obviously a ritual scene; 
the man holding the lasso is a priest 
(?), and the group appears in a context of 
rituals. It is followed by another which is 
labeled “fettering (k38) of the ng3.” 

If we arrange all the above-mentioned 
tableaux in chronological order, it is pos- 
sible to reconstruct a series of three scenes 
which follow each other without interrup- 
tion: (1) the lassoing of the wild ng3, (2) 
the fettering of the animal, (3) the cut- 
ting-up of the victim (stp), which is either 
preceded by ritual slaughter, if Sethe’s in- 
terpretation is correct, or in which, per- 
haps, in the earliest times, the killing itself 
(by tearing out the heart) was represented. 

Other texts mentioning the sph ng 
supply more precise knowledge of the 
original rite. In a coffin text from Beni 
Hasan “the lassoing of the bull”’ is called 
a ceremony of primeval times,** thus con- 
firming our statement that it belongs to 
prehistoric hunting rites. Of greater im- 
portance is a spell mentioned in Pyr. 286, 
in which we read: “Ho, you, his female 
baboons, who cut off the heads! May On- 
nos pass you in peace! He has tied his head 
to his neck while the neck of Onnos is at 
its proper place, in this his name ‘he who 
ties heads,’ in which (name) he ties the 
head of Apis to his neck on this day of las- 
soing the ng3.’’*® The situation is clear. In 


** Coffin of Tiw, Blackman, AZ, XLVII, 118 
(= de Buck, Coffin Terts, II, p. 400 [10 mss.}) 
before men existed and gods had been created and 
before the ng’ had been lassoed.’’ The “day of lasso 
ing the ng?"’ is mentioned in the tomb of a Psamtik at 
Saqqarah dating from the Thirtieth Dynasty in a 
text whose meaning escapes me 

* Sethe, Ube reetzung und Kommentar zu den allt- 
dgptischen Pyramidentezten, 1, 330, with regard to 
éph ng}, thinks of a rite in the cult of Apis, a memory 
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order to escape the demons who cut off 
heads, the king has firmly put on his head, 
i.e., in the form of the head of the Apis- 
bull, as he was accustomed to do during 
the ceremony of the sph ng3.* Here, too, 
we find very probably a reminiscence of 
old hunting lore. For may not the words, 
“he used to tie the head of the Apis-bull 
(to his neck),’’ mean that the king himself 
put on the head of a bull or that he cov- 
ered himself with the skin of a bull? We 
know, from the hunting practices of other 
people and even from remnants of Egyp- 
tian ceremonies, that such hunting charms 
were used.*! But the lassoing of the bull 
has already become a rite, hence the words 
‘fon this day of the sph ng3.”” The mention 
of the head of Apis in this text can mean 
only that people of the epoch in which the 
spell was created no longer knew the 
original meaning of the rite, and were, ap- 
parently, of the opinion that they had 
found in this masking as a sacred animal 
an especially effective charm against 
demons. 

The sequence of the ceremonies can 
now be presented in its proper connec- 
tions. The first part shows the lassoing of 
the ng3. As an action of real life and clearly 
not a ritual ceremony, the lassoing of ani- 


of the first finding of an Apis, when the king “‘tied the 


bull's head,”’ i.e., when he ‘‘adorned"’ the bull. But 
no trace of such a rite can be detected among the his- 
torical Apis rites. A new Apis is simply “found” 
according to the terminology of later texts 


The term ts tp, “fastening the head,’ sprang 
from the early ‘‘Totenglauben.’’ In Papyrus West- 
car = Sethe, Lesesticke, p. 29, it is used in connection 
with the refastening of a severed head. In mythologi- 
cal texts, the term ts tp is, as far as I know, never used 
for ‘‘to put an animal's head on.” In the dramatical 
texts from the tomb of Sethos I at Abydos (Frankfort, 
The Cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos, II, Pl. LXXXIV, 
ll. 7-11) the heads are ‘“‘found,’’ ‘‘caught with nets,”’ 
etc., but not ‘‘tied.’’ I nevertheless hold fast to my 
explanation of this part of the text. The term {s! tp in 
Pyr. 286 d is borrowed from the early cult of the dead, 
especially as the tying shall take place in the other 
world. For the mythological meaning of tying heads 
of the necks of gods, cf. Schott, Mythe, p. 94 


41 See above, p. 170, n. 23. 
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mals is known to us from predynastic 
rock-drawings of the nomadic epoch, 
which create precisely the same impres- 
sion as would, had they survived, the 
early prototypes of the ceremony at 
Abydos.” There is no direct prototype 
for the hunter’s masking himself with a 
bull’s head, but we may connect this 
phase in the development of our rite with 
late predynastic representations of similar 
hunting practices and with the continued 
use of masking in ceremonial dress. Out 
of this custom once practiced in real life 
has grown a rite which now precedes 
the sacrifice. At some later but inde- 
terminable time (at least not earlier 
than the historical period), the gen- 
eral term ng3 was specified by the addi- 
tions “male” and “Upper Egyptian.” 
While the first term needs no explana- 
tion,** the second is ambiguous. N othing 
actually compels us to explain it as a ref- 
erence to the homeland of the animal or of 
the ceremony. The symbols incorporated 
into the rite in no way hint at Upper 
Egypt as their original habitat. The above- 
mentioned Pyramid Text names the Apis- 
bull of Memphis, while in the Abydos 
scene the king wears the crown of Lower 
Egypt. An explanation which interprets 
these terms in a nongeographical sense ap- 
pears more probable to me. The phrase 
“Upper Egyptian” itself implies the 
meaning “nomadic.’”’ Though we know 


“HH. A. Winkler, Vélker und Vélkerbewegungen, 
Figs. 17, 47, 56, 57, etce.; Rock Drawings, I, Pls. XV, 1 
and X XIX, 1. These pictures belong to different levels 
of population as classified by Winkler. A good parallel 
to the prehistoric hunting scenes which in historical 
times reappear as ritual scenes is found in the drawing 
of the hippopotaraus struck by a harpoon, Winkler, 
Volker und Vélkerbewegungen, Fig. 8. I believe that it 
is fundamentally sound to connect historically docu- 
mented cult scenes with scenes from prehistoric draw- 
ings as far as they are reiated in form and contents, 
especially as an oral tradition is, of course, more faith- 
fui to the wording than a written one. Only after the 
texts had been put into writing was their compilation 
and variation by learned scribes possible 

** Of. Kees, ‘‘Bemerkungen zum Tieropfer,”’ p. 77, 
n.3 
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very little of its real character, even the 
Lower Egyptian crown seems, like the 
homonymous goddess Neith, to spring 
from a nomadic stratum of the population 
which may have been of Libyan descent 
The canine god Upuaut likewise, in whose 
presence the ceremony at Abydos takes 
place, unquestionably belonged in the 
circle of the king’s nomadic numina, be- 
fore he had become localized at Asskit in 
Upper Egypt. Thus we clearly detect in 
these ceremonial symbols from historical 
times elements of the nomadic strata of 
the population, elements which, in this 
ease, retain a meaning that precedes the 
later universally approved canon of the 
ritual. 

The intermediate scene of the fettering 
(k3s) of the animal, which is the transi- 
tional step between lassoing and slaugh- 
tering, is represented only in the tomb of 
Ptah-hotep. 

In the following episode of the slaugh- 
ter (=dismembering), the ritual becomes 
complicated. Original elements are, in the 
first place, the figure of the kite together 
with the entire collection of utterances, all 
of which clearly point to the world of 
hunters out of which the ritual grew. But 
this ceremony has suffered the most thor- 
ough changes by new interpretations. The 
term “Upper Egyptian,’’ given to the ani- 
mal in the Dramatical Papyrus and in the 
tomb of Sethos I, has been interpreted and 
converted into “royal.” But, above all, a 
new term is introduced, the sr. If sér de- 
notes only the now fettered victim ready 
for the sacrifice, this concept has little sig- 
nificance. If, however, the designation 
points to the way in which the animal had 
been hunted (“the bull killed by an ar- 
row’), we must recognize in this scene a 
combination with a rite which is alien to 
the “lassoing of the ng3”’ and refers to the 
hunt with bow and arrow. It is tempting 
to connect these two mutually exclusive 


modes of hunting with two different 
groups of nomads—hunters (using bow 
and arrow) and cattle-raisers (lassoing )}— 
and to conclude that both were in histori- 
cal times combined into one ritual. While 
this explanation is possible it is by no 
means certain, as the two groups of the 
population can be deduced at present only 
by indirect means. Attribution of these 
two scenes to two different methods of 
hunting may, however, be supported by 
the duplication of the slaughtering scene 
in the Book of Opening the Mouth, since 
the victim in one scene is called the ng3, in 
the other the ssr. All the other marks of 
differentiation in the duplicated scenes, 
however, (in one case “Upper Egyptian” 
and “great kite,’ in the other “Lower 
Egyptian” and “small kite’) plainly be- 
tray later retouching along dogmatic 
lines. 

The last element of the entire series of 
episodes (i.e., the slaughter) is the only 
one which was mythologized, and that at 
a remarkably early time, before the ca- 
nonic symbolism of the Osirian myth per- 
meated the rituals.** The mythologization 
itself and the remote time in which it oc- 
curred can easily be explained. Whereas in 
the civilized state a preceding hunt ceased 
to be the necessary antecedent for every 
sacrifice, the slaughter of the animal natu- 
rally remained to be accomplished. There 
is no doubt that this butchering scene was 
at a very early moment elevated to the 
mythical realm because of its dramatic 
impact, with the result that it became 
especially sanctified according to contem- 

“Schott, Mythe, pp. 6-10, has devoted a discus- 
sion to the connection between rite and myth. He es- 
tablishes the fact that in the pictures of the Sed fes- 
tival in the Re‘-temple, in the illustrations of the Dra- 
matical Papyrus, in the so-called Butic burial scenes, 
and in parts of the Book of Opening the Mouth, we 
must reckon with pre-mythical sequences of scenes 
As shown by the discussion of our ritual, there exists a 
pre-mythical form of the dramatical terts, too. I be- 


lieve myself to be able to prove the same from other 
texts of the Book of Opening the Mouth 
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porary religious ideas. It is still not Seth 
who is slaughtered; it is still the Horus eye 
in its celestial meaning which is taken 
away; and Thoth still stands in the twi- 
light of his demoniac nature. But the kite 
is already blended into the figure of Isis, 
and the mythologized scene already al- 
lows an explanation leaning toward the 
Osirian myth, as presented by Sethe. 

It may be worth while to take a last 
look both at the manner in which the 
ritual has been handed down and at its 
employment. It has nowhere been trans- 
mitted as that sequence of internally con- 
nected scenes which I have just described, 
and apparently it was also never executed 
in such a manner. On the contrary, the 
first episodes of the ritual, lassoing and 
féttering, have detached themselves and 
reappear only very sporadically among 
the multitude of ritual scenes. The slaugh- 
tering scene alone, as necessarily preced- 
ing the offering of the meal, occurs with 
great frequency, but it retains its original 
appearance only in those few instances 
which are mentioned at the beginning of 
this article. In all the other cases—and 
they constitute the vast majority—the 
scheme of the illustrations is retained, but 
the accompanying texts allow the scene to 
appear as if taken from reality and insert 
it among the “scenes from daily life.” 

As this article is concerned with but a 
single part of the whole ritual, we are lim- 
ited here to raising the question of the man- 
ner in which these scraps of an originally co- 
herent ritual have been preserved. It is a 
question that be!ongstothefar bigger prob- 
lem of the tradition of ritual texts, in 
which we find the fundamentally similar 
but more easily recognizable phenomenon 
of texts first dissected into the smallest 
morsels and then rearranged individually 
for each occasion, of a number of individ- 
ual spells joined together, or of a single 

45 See above, p. 164, n. 1. 
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spell dismembered into several.“ The tra- 
dition of our particular ritual scene is un- 
derstandable only when we consider the 
original text recast, altered, and aug- 
mented without restraint. Our attempt to 
join several separate rituals together into 
a unity which we suppose to have existed 
in prehistoric times is only permissible if 
we accept this supposition as valid. 

With regard to the problem of tradi- 
tion, we gain from our ritual a new and 
positive example of the fact that texts and 
illustrations have been transmitted 
through separate channels. The method of 
representation seemed to remain constant 
and unchanged from earliest historical 
times, when the “Marchenfigur’’ of the 
kite could no longer be depicted, but 
when, on the other hand, its female im- 
personation by Isis had not yet been cre- 
ated. Thus the figure of te woman in the 
representations of the Book of Opening 
the Mouth and in the tomb of Rekhmire 
may indeed not have been added before 
the New Kingdom and may have been 
made up from the text. (In this connection 
it is significant that the woman is absent 
from the illustrations in the archaistic 
tomb of Mentu-her-khopeshef.) For she is 
not possible without the identification of 
Isis with the great kite. It is characteris- 
tic, moreover, for the freedom which is 
possible within the representational tradi- 
tion that the copies of the sph ng3 in the 
tomb of Ptah-hotep and in the temple at 
Abydos have nothing at all in common. 
The recitations also seem not to have been 
changed since the same era. In the my- 
thologized form of the Dramatical Papy- 
rus, it is not the speeches themselves (as 
far as they are contained in this papyrus) 
but the titles of the speakers which under- 
went alteration. 


**I hope to be able to discuss this question more 
fully in my forthcoming commentary on the Book of 
Opening the Mouth. 
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In the interests of clarity I have pur- 
posely confined this article to those prob- 
lems which rise immediately out of a dis- 
cussion of the ritual of the bull hunt. It is, 
nevertheless, certain that our ritual spread 
to others for sacrificing animals and that 
the slaughter of other animals was like- 
wise performed according to our rite. For 
example, in the text of the ceremony of 
sph ng3 at Abydos, the king mentions not 
only the lassoing but also the seizing of the 
sr, and the slaughtering of oxen (k3w) and 
other bovides, as well as of different kinds 
of game such as antelopes, ibexes, gazelles, 
etc. In Edfu,*’ the term éph, “‘lassoing,”’ is 
used for the hunting of antelopes, gazelles, 
and ibexes. In the various representations 
of butchering scenes not only different 
kinds of bovides but also antelopes are 


‘’ Chassinat, Edfou, VII, 164. 


commonly included.** Indeed, in the 
slaughtering scene of the Book of Opening 
the Mouth the sacrifice of a goat and a 
goose has actually been inserted.“ 

I hope that this method of pursuing in- 
dividual rituals back to their oldest con- 
ceivable forms will enable us to recognize 
the moving forces behind the religious life 
of Egypt, which exercised their influence 
from primitive times. Their creative 
power can be judged from the heteroge- 
neous forms of the rituals in historical 
times and the variability of their contents. 
In this way we may gain a standard for 
the autochthonous constancy of the Egyp- 
tian spirit. 

UnNIversiTy OF GOTTINGEN 

GOTTINGEN, GERMANY 

«8 Cf. Klebs, Reliefs des AR, p 


‘* In the duplicate also 
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CYRUS H. GORDON 


ROFESSOR T. H. GASTER has written a review 
P article of my Ugaritic Handbook under the 
title of ‘“‘Ugaritic Philology” in the Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, LXX (1950), 
8-18. The article is a remarkable combination 
of facts and misstatements, of lavish apprecia- 
tion and foundation-less charges. To forestall 
the accusation of ungraciousness, I hasten to 
explain that my reviewer’s positive contribu- 
tions will be acknowledged and used in a forth- 
coming book of mine. At present I wish only 
to clear myself of specious criticisms whose un- 
justifiable nature is concealed by apparent doc- 
umentation and adroit style. 

I have been accused of not “even essay[ing] 
to arrange the texts in their logical sequence”’ 
(Ug. Phil.,” p. 8; ef. p. 10). But the fact is 
that in my Handbook (pp. 199-200) I have 


grouped the texts in a logical order (and subse- 
quently I translated them in a logical order in 
Ugaritic Literature [Rome, 1949]). If I arranged 
the edition of the transliterated texts mechani- 
cally in the order of publication, it was for the 
following reasons: 


I. There is no general agreement on the 
grouping of all the texts, especially because the 
literary analysis is still in a formative stage. 
The question “Would Gordon think it a sen- 
sible procedure to break “To be or not to be’ 
because it may happen to be printed over two 
pages not recovered together?”’ (p. 10) can be 
answered simply. Gordon is not among those 
who profess to understand Ugaritic and 
Shakespearean literature with comparable 
facility. 

II. While I was writing the Handbook, I 
knew that more texts were coming to light. I 
could incorporate systematically the new ma- 
terial, while my Handbook was in proof, only 
by a mechanical system of grouping—not by 
divining where texts I had not seen would fit 
into the picture. Texts 129-36 appeared while 
I was writing the Handbook. Later, when the 
Handbook was in proof, our esteemed French 


colleagues, Professor Ch. Virolleaud and 
Father R. de Vaux, generously allowed me to 
include transliterations of texts 137 and 138, 
respectively, which they have still not pub- 
lished in autograph. Since then, M. C1. 
Schaeffer has discovered more tablets at 
Ugarit, as it was easy to predict (Handbook, 
p. 3, n. 3). 

I am charged, in “Ug. Phil.’ (p. 9), with 
riding “‘a few hobby-horses,”’ though only the 
“Hamito-Semitic charger’’ is specified. Inas- 
much as my professorship is in “Assyriology 
and Egyptology” and I work constantly on 
Egyptian as well as Semitic sources, I need not 
explain why Egypto-Semitic comparative 
studies lie within my legitimate academic 
province. The accusation that I have ridden a 
Hamito-Semitic hobby-horse (Ug. Phil.,’’ p. 
9) must be judged on the only specific point of 
criticism that is raised; namely, versus my po- 
sition that bd, “in the hand(s) of,’’ preserves 
the fossilized uniconsonantal ‘*d-, “hand” 
(“Ug. Phil.,” p. 10). Although my starting 
point was Egyptian,’ my conclusions are borne 
out by inner-Semitic evidence. Thus Arabic 
la-d4; with suffix, la-day-ka, “before thee” 
(<“at thy two hands’’);* and Mandaic bad, 
“in the hand”’ || “in the foot,’’ occurring in the 
magical literature. I could give a huge list of 
occurrences of *d-, “hand,”’ in well-known 
Semitic languages, but the place for it is nei- 
ther here nor in a Ugaritic Handbook. 

Throughout “Ug. Phil.’”’ there is an almost 
complete failure to recognize the mechanical 
precautions I took in editing the texts so as to 
reproduce the actual doubts inherent in the 
originals. Questionable or incomplete letters 


1 For an Egyptian sign going back to a word lost in 
recorded Egyptian literature, but preserved in Semit- 
ic, cf. the eye-sign (Gardiner, Eg. Gram., p. 443, D-7) 
with the syllabic value ‘n ( = ‘én-, ‘ayn-, “‘eye,’’ as pre- 
served in the Semitic but not in the Egyptian lexicon). 

: Comparative Egypto-Semitic evidence invali- 
dates the view (cf. Brockelmann’'s Grundriss II, p. 
383) that la-dé may be derived from *la-yaday. 
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are therefore in roman type, as against the cer- 
tain letters which are italicized. When a whole 
word is doubtful, it is followed by a parenthe- 
sized question mark. On reading “Ug. Phil.,”’ 
I find that nearly all my editorial efforts to at- 
tain exactitude are eliminated. For instance, 
my “w . hdtm(?)’’ (text 3:53; not “3.33” as 
garbled on p. 9) is smoothed out to “whdtm.” 
Furthermore, when a letter is written so as to 
be capable of two interpretations (which we 
shall call x and y), I transliterate it “(2/y).”’ 
On page 15 of “Ug. Phil.’”’ I am accused of 
reading ‘‘gls’’ instead of “‘gls’’ in my Glossary, 
No. 1573. Actually I have written the word 
“(g/q)ls’’ because a person reading the original 
tablets is confronted with this scribal ambigui- 
ty in the two passages which I have cited. The 
examples where qs is written clearly are given 
under No. 1790 on page 267. My Handbook 
was designed to conform to the cuneiform 
originals. As time goes on, there is less and less 
need for such caution in Ugaritie studies, but 
there is no justification to attrbiuting to me 
what I never wrote. ’ 

In 49:VI:16 a clearly written kgmrm (on 
Virolleaud’s excellent autograph) is emended 
to kzmrm (“Ug. Phil.,”’ p. 9) thus enriching the 
Ugaritic vocabulary with a new word. See also 
page 13, where gmr is dubbed “vor nihili” in 
favor of zmr. Aside from the other occurrences 
of gmr in Ugaritie which I listed under No. 478 
(which support the reading in 49: VI: 16 myth- 
ologically no less than lexically), the proposed 
emendation is infinitely less impressive than 
Virolleaud’s unequivocal autograph. As is typi- 
eal throughout “Ug. Phil.’’ no exclamation 
point or other device is given to show the read- 
er that liberties have been taken with the text. 
Instead we have only the dogmatic statement: 
“we must [sic] read kemrm, not kgmrm’’ (p. 
13). Gaster’s grounds for emending gmr to 
zmr are given in JAOS, LXVIII (1948), 150. 
He reads Hebrew zmr from Deut. 14:5 into the 
Ugaritie text because the g is “‘indistinct’’ on 
“the photograph and autograph.”’ I know of 
no published photograph; the autograph has a 
perfect g. Mile. A. Herdner, the able French 
Ugaritic authority, has obliged me by checking 
the original tablet and reporting as follows: 


“le signe en question est indiscutablement g 


et non z et l’on ne peut lire kemrm qu’en cor- 
rigeant le texte.’”’ 

My plain transliteration zl ksp (51:11:27) 
is without more ado emended to pl ksp, “the 
silver handiwork’’ (“Ug. Phil.,”’ p. 9). This 
again enriches the Ugaritic lexicon with the 
root p*l, which, though found in many Semitic 
languages, does not occur in this form in 
Ugaritie (where it appears instead as bel, “to 
make’’; see my Glossary, No. 406, p. 219). 
Since I am charged with “the methodological 
error of trying to interpret these texts by 
philology alone, without reference to compara- 
tive literature’’ (p. 15), it is interesting to note 
that a little knowledge of comparative litera- 
ture could have prevented the false reading 
pl ksp; for sl hksp (whose exact Ugaritic reflex 
is zl ksp) occurs in Eccles. 7:12. There is also 
some unfairness in omitting any reference to 
the twelve sections (Handbook §17.3-§17.14) 
which I have devoted to comparative litera- 
ture, while accusing me of working “without 
reference to comparative literature.’’ The 
specific point that evoked this charge is made 
in “Ug. Phil.,”” page 15, where it is stated that 
my interpretation of text 68:27 as “Baal 
drinks Sea’”’ (y3t ym), “overlooks the fact that 
the latter is said expressly to have been bludg- 
eoned (Text 68), then caught in a net (51:11: 
29-35) and later, apparently, beheaded (51: 
VII:2—4). His fate was thus the same 
that of Tiamat in the corresponding Meso- 
potamian myth.... Calling the 
“same’”’ is not warranted by any recognized 
usage of the word—not even if we accept the 
analysis of Tiamat’s fate in Gaster’s Thespis 
(New York, 1950), page 142.' I do not claim 
that my interpretation is established beyond 


sic] as 


” 


them 


any doubt; indeed, in Ug. Lit. (p. 16) I have 
italicized the word “‘drinks’’ to show it is open 
to question. However, when I am told that sea 
cannot have been disposed of by being drunk 
up, because he is known to have been disposed 
of in two or three other ways, I must confess my 
inability to follow the reasoning. 

Reviewers have a serious responsibility. 

***Marduk defeated the marine monster Tiamat 
and all her allies, using as his weapons a lance, a net 
a thunderbolt (ababu), the stormwind and the hurri- 


cane. The vanquished monster was split in two, to 
make earth and the firmament.”’ 
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They must, among other things, thoroughly 
read the book on which they pass judgment. 
If the reviewer had read page 127, he would 
have known that kysh (not wysh) has to be 
read in 51: VII:53. Had he checked the pas- 
sage against the cuneiform original (which is 
the only way of settling such matters objec- 
tively), he would not have placed a question 
mark after the “correction’’* (“‘Ug. Phil.,”’ p. 
9). Furthermore, if he had read note 3 on page 
115 of my Handbook, he would not have point- 
ed out that I was anticipated (‘‘Ug. Phil.,’’ p. 
10) in Ug. mk = Eg. mk, “behold,”’ by Profes- 
sor Albright, but he would have known that 
Albright had abandoned the identification. 

It transcends common sense to point out 
that ht “may be equated with Acc. hat{u just as 
well as with Heb. hér’’® (““Ug. Phil.,”’ p. 10) as 
a great improvement over my statement that 
it “may be compared with Heb. hir no less than 
with Ace. hattu’’ (Handbook §5.15). The same 
type of subtlety appears in the statement that 
tork “must come from ngr = [Heb.] ngr”’ (“Ug. 
Phil.,’’ p. 10) as if it were not clearly stated 


(Handbook §5.3) that Dhorme so explained it, 
although Ginsberg’s divergent view is also 


given only to show that not all authorities 
are in agreement. Furthermore, I accepted 
Dhorme’s view as the correct one in the Glos- 
sary, No. 1331. 

Nor can I see why wh? Swi lyhwh (I Sam. 
1:28) 
Yahwe’ but ‘he was loaned to Yahwe’ 


“oes not mean ‘he was asked from 
” (Ug 
Phil.,”’ p. 11), when the first interpretation is 
expressed by the biblical author who writes ky 
myhwh Sltyw (I Sam. 1:20) as I stated in 
Handbook §10.1; but which my critie sup- 
pressed to strengthen his view. Surely I am not 
to blame if I attach more weight to the biblical 
author’s Hebrew Sprachgefiihl than to my re- 
viewer’s. The preposition / can mean “‘from”’ 

‘ My critic's overhasty ‘‘correction”™’ ‘‘| Pdr] y bt rb"’ 
(“‘Ug. Phil.,"" p. 9)—given correctly as [pdr] y. dt ar in 
my Handbook (51: V1:10)—is simply a careless slip. I 
know that so distinguished a religionist as Professor 
Gaster knows that the goddess Pdry bears the epithet 
bt ar, whereas the epithet bt rb belongs to the goddess 
Thy 

> Because of technicalities in printing this journal, 
I have transliterated all foreign script, even in quota- 


tions 


as well as “‘to,’’ though the meaning “‘from’’ js 
far less common in Hebrew than in Ugar'tie, 

I am charged with not knowing which side 
of the 3-Aqht text is the reverse (“Ug. Phil.,” 
p. 9). My edition is calculated to facilitate 
checking with the editio princeps containing 
the cuneiform. Accordingly, I could not 
switch “obv.’’ and “rev.’’: a procedure that 
could only mystify the student trying to cheek 
my transliteration against the original. But | 
did put a question mark after 3 Aght “rey.?” 
(see Handbook, p. 184). Perhaps this was not 
sufficient for inexperienced readers, though in 
no case should my critic suppress the question 
mark. That I know (as every elementary stu- 
dent of Ugaritic should know) which side 
comes first is clearly indicated in my Ugaritic 
Literature, pages 91-93, where the ‘rey.’ is 
translated before the ‘obv.’ (and where ‘rey.’ 
and ‘oby.’ are put in quotation marks to clarify 
the situation for the reader). Certainly mature 
scholars should give each other the benefit of 
the doubt in such banalities, and my critic’s 
calling attention to the point rather places him 
among those who “present the obvious in 
terms of a revelation and occasionally ... 
treat .. . readers like undergraduates”’ (“Ug. 
Phil.,”’ p. 9). I might also remark that a grow- 
ing number of undergraduates are using my 
Handbook, and in no case is it reprehensible, in 
a language handbook, for an author to help 
undergraduate readers—though the same is 
not true for a serious reviewer in a technical 
journal. 

The main charge leveled against me is my 
treatment of the Hurrian texts. My grammar 
makes absolutely no attempt to analyze the 
Hurrian texts, which no one has yet succeeded 
in translating. It never occurred to me, while 
writing the Handbook, that the time had come 
for me, of all people, to elucidate the Hurrian 
material. The mechanical transliterations of all 
the alphabetic texts, including those not in the 
Ugaritic language, were given only for the sake 
of completeness and convenience; and I am 
sure that any unbiased student of Ugaritic 
(N.B.: I do not claim to have rendered any 
special service for students of Hurrian or the 
strange language in texts 102-105) will find 
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them more of an asset than a liability. Why my 
critic does not live up to his own dictum es- 


capes me, for he himself remarks, “It must be 
remembered, however, that the study of Hur- 
rian is still in its infancy so that the mantle of 
charity should be spread widely”’ (“‘Ug. Phil.,”’ 
p. 9). Actually I do not beg for charity but 
merely expect plain understanding. My trans- 
literations of the Hurrian tablets aim at being 
slavish reproductions of the cuneiform origi- 
nals precisely because I could not interpret 
them. In §4.20—§4.22 I clearly state that {, 
tand ‘ are often indistinguishable “in the Hur- 
rian tablets, where our linguistic difficulties are 
thereby aggravated”’ (Handbook, p. 18). To 
some extent, I met the difficulty by using 
“where a clearly written “ may stand for { in a 
Hurrian text’’ (Handbook, p. 18). Surely no 
mantle of charity has to be spread for a col- 
league and reviewer to read and understand a 
few brief, clearly worded paragraphs in my 
Handbook. 

The proportion of the Ugaritic to the Hur- 
rian texts is like the proverbial “one horse, one 
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rabbit.’’ Since the Ugaritic horse is firmly es- 
tablished, and the Hurrian rabbit is destined 
to remain fairly nebulous for some time to 
come, I see little ground for putting them on a 
comparable plane in a handbook obviously de- 
voted to Ugaritic and just as obviously not 
devoted to Hurrian; but yet we read on page 16 
of “Ug. Phil.”’: “In marked contrast to his ex- 
cellent presentation of the Semitic material is 
Gerdon’s treatment of the Hurrian texts’’ (see 
also pp. 9, 16-18). 

For reasons of space, I refrain from enumer- 
ating further factual errors in “‘Ugaritie Phil- 
ology,”’ though there are quite a few more. 

In closing, I should like note that in all my 
previous publications (but particularly in my 
Ugaritic Handbook, where I cited a number of 
Gaster’s stimulating observations), I have 
never referred to Dr. Gaster or his work in 
anything but and 
terms. I hope I shall be permitted to resume 
that course without further interruption. 


appreciative respectful 


Tue Dropsise CoLLece 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Megiddo II. Season of 1935-39. Text. Plates. 
(“University of Chicago Oriental Institute 
Publications,’ Vol. LXII.) By the Mrap- 
po ExprepitTion, Gorpon Loup, Field Di- 
rector. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. Pp. xxi+199+x+3-+416 figs. 
+290 pls. $30.00. 

The two volumes which complete the Orien- 
tal Institute’s account of the work of its 
Megiddo expedition up to the present time are 
very different from any of their predecessors. 
Aside from two brief, preliminary reports, 
there have been three volumes on special sub- 
jects: one on cult objects, another on the re- 
markable Megiddo water system, and a third 
on the extraordinary ivories of the Late Bronze 
Age palace. Two discussions of pottery types 
have been a boon to archeologists. Two major 
publications, one, Megiddo Tombs (1938), re- 
porting the burials on the eastern slopes of the 
mound, the other, Megiddo I (1939), describing 
the five upper levels (1925-34), represent the 
ultimate in definitive archeological records. Al- 
though the recent war prevented an intended 
final season of excavation and circumscribed 
the extent of the volumes under review, they 
are a fitting conclusion to a great undertaking. 

They differ from the others in that they em- 
body chiefly records of things found, in lists, 
figures, plans, and plates, with a minimum of 
description and discussion. They represent 
also a major change in the conduct of the ex- 
cavation. After Dr. Breasted’s death in 1935, 
it was found necessary to abandon his promis- 
ing scheme for a complete, stratum-by-stratum 
clearance of the whole mound. Originally the 
task was expected to require twenty-five 
years. After some years of labor, one director 
said to me that it would take fifty. Now, after 
twenty-five years elapsed time, fourteen of ac- 
tual excavation (1925-39), one might well 
hazard seventy-five. 

The last four years (1935-39), which pro- 
duced these two volumes, uncovered a wealth 
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of materials, although excavation was confined 
to limited areas. The present report actually 
begins with the fourth stratum, adds impor- 
tant information on the fifth, and in one area 
reaches bedrock below the twentieth. It cor- 
rects and supplements conclusions on strata 
IV and \V; it records a considerable number of 
tombs from within the mound, some of them 
structural; and it provides abundant stratified 
materials from the mound to compare with the 
pottery already published from the extra- 
mural tombs. 

The eastern area and that about the city 
gate produced especially significant results. 
Beginning in the late Chalcolithie period, in 
stratum XIX, a series of temples arose on the 
high ground on the eastern edge of the hill. 
Through over two thousand years a small area 
(squares N—O 13-14) seems to have been held 
sacred. A great round altar and the succession 
of temples which were built beside it and over 
it provide a long and fascinating chapter in re- 
ligious history. Megiddo supplements and de- 
cidedly alters the conception of pre-Israelite 
Canaanite religion which Bethshan had sug- 
gested. In the eleventh century the area was 
oecupied by houses, and religion seems to have 
spread over the mound to become a matter of 
household rites. Among the potsherds of strata 
VI-III there is valuable material on the reli- 
gious history of Isreal. 

The story of the city gate, although at 
present shorter, is an equally instructive ex- 
ample of men’s efforts to deal with the crises of 
their fates. It begins now in stratum XIII (ca. 
1800 B.c.), at the one natural approach to the 
mound, from the terrace on the north side, and 
it never wandered far, but it has gone through 
numerous changes. The stratum XIII gate, al- 
though much more elaborate than that of the 
medieval Jaffa Gate at Jerusalem, is in princi- 
pal the same. For four hundred years (strata 
IX-VII, 1550-1150), a gate with three pairs 
of parallel piers, which has its counterparts in 
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gates at Gezer, Qatna, Shechem, and Tell el- 
Far‘ah, occupied a spot forty meters to the 
northeast. 

In the next two strata, the gate moved a 
dozen meters to the southeast, but the founda- 
tions of the stratum IV gate, built directly 
above, almost obliterated it. The immense 
gate of four pairs of parallel piers, which Mr. 
Loud excavated and has now published with 
Mr. Lamon’s discussion, is quite unparalleled 
in Palestine or elsewhere. In principle it fol- 
lowed the plan of the earlier gates, but the pro- 
portions are greatly enlarged. At the lower end 
of a heavily walled inclosure was another gate 
with two pairs of piers. The road was paved 
with lime plaster suitable for chariots. A 
stepped short cut, also walled and possibly 
covered, came up from lower down on the 
curving road to a point just outside the lower 
gate. 

A strange feature is that this magnificent 
gate was not bonded into the equally great city 
wall, a flaw in construction which, as Mr. Lam- 
on says, is “unexplainable and inexcusable”’ 
(p. 54). There followed a three-piered gate 
which is thought to have been altered during 
construction into one with two pairs of piers. 
This gate appears to have been bonded into the 
wall. The puzzle has not been solved. A sugges- 
tion of Dr. Albright is attractive. He supposes 
the four-piered gate and the wall to be Solo- 
monic. The three-piered gate would be a re- 
building by Jeroboam I after the capture and 
partial destruction of the city by Sheshonk. 
The two-piered gate would come from a re- 
building by Jeroboam II, at the beginning of 
stratum ITI. 

There are many other still-unsolved prob- 
lems with regard to the period of Hebrew con- 
quest and occupation, not to mention earlier 
times. The excavators discovered at a high 
level on the south side of the tell a walled com- 
pound and well-constructed buildings which 
they regarded as possibly Davidie and as all 
that could be called stratum IV B. Professors 
Albright, Wright, and May have abstracted a 
few loci from stratum V and constructed a 
whole IV B stratum covering the entire 
mound and now including the four-piered gate 
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and the wall, into which it is not bonded.' One 
of these, locus 10 on the eastern edge of the 
mound, is significant because it is supposed to 
determine the stratum of an important group 
of cult remains, including three incense altars. 
Albright would put it in the Solomonic period, 
stratum IV B, chiefly on ceramic grounds. 
Loud’s excavation by the gate has discovered 
a building (2081) which has altars and offering 
stands and pottery much like those of locus 10 
but which is below a group of buildings which 
can hardly be divorced from the great four- 
piered gate which Albright agrees belongs to 
stratum IV B. I leave the problem for someone 
to solve. There are many more. Subjects for 
many a learned article and Ph.D. thesis can be 
found in the Megiddo volumes, and likewise a 
vast amount of valuable historical material. 
It was most unfortunate that the gradual 
dispersion of the expedition staff during the 
war cut down the descriptions and discussion 
of the discoveries to a minimum. One must be 
content with full records tersely presented and 
adequately as well as attractively documented. 
The conventions chosen in Megiddo I (p. xxiv) 
for representing various types of construction 
in the plans are more satisfactory to me than 
those in Megiddo II (p. 3). Megiddo II has a 
fuller index of subjects, which might still be 
enlarged with benefit to the student. One can 
be extremely grateful for the one plan which 
co-ordinates Schumacher’s plans with those of 
the Oriental Institute (Fig. 415) and wish for 
more. Another wish is for the continued exca- 


vation of the great tell. 
C. C. McCown 
Pacific School of Religion 


Prayer in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha: 
A Study of the Jewish Concept of God. By 
Norman B. Jonnson. Philadelphia: Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis: 1948. 
Pp. iv+77. $1.00. 

In 1946 the Society of Biblical Literature 


and Exegesis inaugurated a monograph series. 
The first in the series was C. (¢ 


’. Torrey’s The 


1 Albright, Tell Beit Mirsim, III 
XXI-XXII [1943]), 2, n. 1, 29f., n. 10; 
LXIII (1944), 191f 


(AASOR, Vols 
May, JBL, 
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Lives of the Prophets; it included introduction, 
critical Greek text, and English translation. 
Professor Johnson’s study is the second mono- 
graph to appear. Under Professor Ralph Mar- 
cus of the University of Chicago, recently ap- 
pointed editor of the series, we may expect 
further scholarly studies in the biblical field. 

Professor Johnson does not undertake new 
translation or technical literary investigation. 
For the biblical, ‘intertestamental’’ and rab- 
binical writings he makes use of existing trans- 
lations. In particular, he bases his study on 
Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of 
the Old Testament; he cites very few modern 
studies, for his interest is in direct study of the 
ancient writings. 

Thus this work’s merit, and it is great, i 
that it presents a carefully compiled, clearly 
organized, and intelligently interpreted study 
of the aims, inducements, and expected re- 
sponses of the prayers of the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha. The material is related to the 
centuries which preceded and followed. Almost 
every section opens with citation of relevant 
Old Testament passages; where there is no 
such Old Testament parallel, as in prayers for 
demon riddance (p. 18), the method makes 
that fact felt. Following the data from the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, parallels are 
sought in the rabbinical works and Jewish 
prayers of early date and also in the New Tes- 
tament. The result is a highly instructive and 
comprehensive survey, commendable for clari- 
ty of outline and presentation. There is a help- 
ful table of contents, but an index of passages 
would have been a valuable addition for stu- 
dents. 

I have three questions to raise. The first 
concerns the scope of the study. ““This study of 
prayers excludes blessings and curses because 
they are different from petitions through being 
automatic and irrevocable rather than depend- 
ent on the will of deity’’ (p. 1). This astounds 
me. It suggests that the worshiper bisects the 
spiritual realm into one area of prayer, where 
God’s freedom and sovereignty are recognized, 
and another area where God abdicates, or the 
human being effects what he chooses without 
leaving any option to God. If the ancient writ- 
ers had such ideas, they give a severely limited 


role to prayer and to God, and man becomes a 
powerful competitor of God. On the other 
hand, if blessings and curses are uttered in an 
atmosphere of faith and with a recognition 
that God has the last word in all things, even 
in our blessings and cursings, then these should 
be included in the area of this study. Real 
prayer excludes all thought of a mechanical or 
man-manipulated universe (pp. 67 f.). 

My second question is whether the absence 
of prayers about rain, food, and drink is really 
explained by the fact that “the established ag- 
ricultural festivals, offerings, and prayers 
seemed adequate to provide the necessary 
rains’ and “fertility of fields’ (pp. 14, 15). Is 
it right to regard personal prayer as essentially 
a supplement to what established festivals of- 
fer? It is rather the expression of that which is 
most important to the one who prays. 

A third and minor question concerns the 
statement of the Introduction that the prayers 
studied are not far from spontaneous. This 
seems to understate their literary character 
and composition. 

These questions, however, should not ob- 


scure the instructive and stimulating qualities 
of a fresh and useful study. 


Fioyp V. Fitson 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago 


Egypt from Alexander the Great to the Arab Con- 
quest: A Study in the Diffusion and Decay of 
Hellenism, Being the Gregynog Lectures for 
1946. By H. Ipris Bexx. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1948. Pp. vii+168. $3.00. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the 
vitality of recent classical and oriental scholar- 
ship is the great amount of popularization be- 
ing done by first-class scholars. It is always 
good to see knowledge brought directly from 
the research seminar to the general reader, just 
as farm products are sometimes brought di- 
rectly to the consumer without the interven- 
tion of a middleman. 

In this little volume an eminent papyrolo- 
gist presents the results of many years of first- 
hand study of Hellenistic-Roman-Byzantine 
Egypt. That he has been able to give a clear 
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picture of the cultural and social as well as po- 
litical changes undergone by Egypt in the 
course of these eventful thousand years in 
spite of his rapid pace is evidence of his powers 
of generalization and historical imagination. 

It may be of interest to report briefly on 
some of his more significant conclusions, after 
first noting the excellence of his introductory 
chapter on “Papyri and the Science of Papy- 
rology.”’ 

Bell indorses Tarn’s view that Alexander 
the Great combined genuine religious feeling 
with practical policy in accepting the role of a 
divine king and trying to unit East and West 
(pp. 30-31). He steers a cautious middle path 
between those scholars who stress Ptolemaic 
exploitation of Egyptian natives and those 
who minimize it. He appreciates the extent and 
intensity of Egyptian nationalism but realizes 
that the bulk of the Egyptians accepted Mace- 
donian rule passively enough (see esp. pp. 36- 
37). The Sarapis cult, he believes, “‘was really 
designed (so to say) for export rather than for 
internal consumption’’ (p. 40). In a brief but 
effective section he rehabilitates Cleopatra as 
a really great ruler (pp. 61-64). 

In his third chapter on ““The Roman Peri- 
od” Bell criticizes the usual view that the Ro- 
mans distinction between 
Greeks and Egyptians, but he admits that it 
was Roman policy to stress the superiority of 
the Hellenized urban inhabitants to the native 
peasantry (pp. 69-71). While attempting to do 
full justice to the occasional humanitarian atti- 
tude of a Roman governor or emperor, he finds 
himself obliged to sum up Roman rule in 
Egypt as ‘‘a sad record of short-sighted exploi- 
tation leading inevitably to economic and so- 
cial decline’’ (p. 75). It is interesting to read of 
papyrus evidence supporting Philo’s charges of 
extortion against Roman tax-collectors (p. 77). 

The chapter on the Byzantine period traces 
the growth of “‘semi-feudal’’ estates and also 
gives some interesting side lights on early 
Christian life and thought in Egypt. 

For the nonspecialist the book will serve not 
only as a good introduction to the subject but 
also as a useful bibliographical guide. 
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The Painted Pottery of the Near East in the Sec- 
ond Millennium B.C. and Its Chronological 
Background. By Marian WELKER. (‘“Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety: New Series,’ Vol. XX XVIII, Part 2.) 
Philadelphia: American Philosophical Soci- 
ety: 1948. Pp. 185-245. $1.00. 

This monograph is an attempt to analyze 
the painted wares of the Khabur and Syrian 
coastal areas during the Middle and Late 
Bronze ages. Its aim is not so much a thor- 
ough description of the ceramic cultures as a 
singling-out of characteristic features which 
are then used in comparative study. The pur- 
pose of the study is, first of all, to set the pot- 
tery types in relation to one another and to 
contiguous areas and, second, to attempt to 
trace the background, which for the most part 
is found to be in Iran. 

Such a study is badly needed. We now have 
available excellent and reliable studies of the 
comparative archeology of early Iran and early 
Mesopotamia by Donald E. McCown and Ann 
L. Perkins, published by the Oriental Institute 
as “Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization,” 
No. 23 (1942) and No. 25 (1949), respectively. 
These need to be supplemented by similar 
comparative work in the cultures of the second 
millennium. Miss Welker’s work is instructive 
and forms the type of preliminary study on 
which other work must be based. In the opin- 
ion of this reviewer, however, it does not meas- 
ure up to the standard of the other two. Per- 
haps this opinion is occasioned in part because 
I found the monograph so very difficult to read 
and to understand. On almost every page the 
author shifts so rapidly from Syria to Palestine 
to Iran to Cilicia, etec., that the argument is al- 
most impossible to follow. The illustrations are 
very numerous on the seven plates, but ele- 
ments from widely separated cultures are al- 
most jumbled together, and no coherent pic- 
ture can be obtained. In addition, when one 
turns to the catalogue of forms, the bare pub- 
lication references are given, and it is impos- 
sible to find out the stratification of any single 
object unless one has all the publications be- 
fore him. 

Consequently, my first reaction was that the 
work is trying to cover too large an area in too 
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skimpy a fashion. It is not so much a presenta- 
tion of a thesis or a consistent and thorough- 
going analysis and description of any one cul- 
ture; it is rather the rapidly sketched conclu- 
sions which resulted from the author’s inten- 
sive study. They are of value to her and of in- 
terest to others working in the area; but more 
solid argumentation needs to be presented in 
order to substantiate the conclusions. 

Of course, the basic material in the book is 
solidly grounded (e.g., the chronological rela- 
tion of the caliciform, Khabur and “‘Khurrian”’ 
goblet wares). But I have in mind particularly 
one of the chief interests of the author, which 
is to connect these ceramic cultures with Iran. 
Characteristic shapes in the coastal areas of 
Syria, for example, do not appear, or rarely so, 
at Mesopotamian and Khabur sites. Yet both 
cultures are felt by the author to have derived 
from Iran. While several similar elements can 
be pointed out in Iran, it is most difficult to 
follow such an argument, especially with re- 
gard to Syria. I see no reason for assuming a 
derived instead of an indigenous development 
of a culture in such areas as Syria and Meso- 
potamia unless there is clear evidence to the 
contrary. 

Finally, the monograph has numerous 
sweeping generalizations which are difficult to 
understand. The following is an example: “It 
is on the Khabur jars and the kraters that the 
characteristic Hyksos decoration is found, of 
which the best examples have been listed and 
discussed by Heurtley’’ (p. 217). This is a ref- 
erence to the work of the so-called “<Ajjul 
Painter’’ in Palestine. But the ware of this type 
is certainly not Hyksos; it belongs to the late 
sixteenth and early fifteenth centuries (i.e., it 
is Late Bronze I). And to call it “Khabur’’ ware 
seems rather misleading also. In connection 
with the term “Hyksos’’ the author follows 
Engberg too closely is speaking of a Hyksos 
pottery. Properly speaking, I doubt very much 
whether there ever was such a thing. There is 
Middle Bronze II pottery, but to call it 
Hyksos would appear to exceed the evidence. 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


Vom Kalifat zur Republik: Die Tiirkei im 19, 
und 20. Jahrhundert. By Hersert W.Dvupa. 
Vienna: Verlag fiir Jugend und Volk, 1948, 

Pp. 183+ 1 map. 

The significance of this competent and con- 
cise presentation derives from the happy bal- 
ance the author has achieved between narra- 
tion of political events, exposition of ideologies, 
and the portrayal of the literary development, 
Although the author keeps strictly to his sub- 
ject and only lightly touches upon the earlier 
history of the Turks, every chapter betrays 
that mature understanding of the historical 
process which only scholarly contemplation of 
the whole course of Turkish history could con- 
vey. Dr. Duda does not propose to add to our 
knowledge of events; space does not permit 
him to publish or discuss documents. But he 
brings the familiar data to life almost dramati- 
cally, telling his story with discretion and pre- 
cision. The most interesting part of the book 
is the chapter on Turkish nationalism (pp. 74- 
114), which begins with an illuminating sketch 
of the development of literary taste and the 
function of literature as the vehicle of mod- 
ernization, but is primarily devoted to an 
analysis of the various government-sponsored 
myths that sought to prove Turkish para- 
mountcy in the cultural life of humankind. It 
is reassuring to note that with the consolida- 
tion of their state the responsiveness of the 
Turks to those artificial constructions has been 
steadily lessening. A bibliography and a map 
enhance the value of Dr. Duda’s booklet, 
which, in an English translation and preferably 
somewhat enlarged, would be a useful addition 
to the tools at the disposal of the American 
student of the Near East. 

G. E. Von GruNEBAUM 

University of Chicago 


Egyptian Servant Statues. By James H. 
Breastep, Jr. (“Bollingen Series,’”’ Vol. 
XIII.) Washington, D.C.: Pantheon Books, 
1948. Pp. 1134-99 pls. $7.50. 

The title of the book and the phrasing of its 
dedication suggest that the author has aimed 
at a study of Egyptian servant statues. But 
what he has given us in this volume can only 
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be considered a catalogue. Viewed as a cata- 
logue, the book has its merits, in particular 
owing to the effort which has been expended 
on the plates. The photographs inceed are of 
above-average quality. However, the problem- 
atic nature of a catalogue which is not at the 
same time a thorough critical study of the ma- 
terial is apparent in the cataloguing descrip- 
tions themselves, for they often fail to explain 
the less obvious activities, certain details of 
which cannot be discerned in the photographs 
at all and would require elucidation by draw- 
ings or by descriptions based on a very search- 
ing knowledge of all relevant materials. Such a 
critical discussion of the various activities rep- 
resented, and of their relation to the wall re- 
liefs which depict the same subjects, has not 
been provided. Moreover, the arrangement of 
the catalogue according to the activities per- 
formed, such as baking, brewing, etc., makes it 
impossible to trace any historical development. 
A development, however, existed, and its dis- 
cussion is essential to an understanding of the 
part servant figures play in Egyptian art and 
culture. Anexcellent though brief account of the 
development of servant statutes has been given 
by W. 8. Smith in his monumental History of 
Egyptian Sculpture and Painting in the Old 
Kingdom. A monograph devoted to servant 
statues might be expected to elaborate further. 

Important landmarks in the development of 
servant figures (which receive only a fleeting 
glance in Mr. Breasted’s Introduction) are the 
change from single figures to group scenes, the 
change from limestone to wood, and the suc- 
cessive widening of the repertoire of activities 
represented. Crucial also for the understand- 
ing of the purpose of servant statues is the 
phenomenon of their total eclipse toward the 
end of the Middle Kingdom, and the emer- 
gence of ushebtis, which, in taking their place, 
point to profound changes in religious beliefs 
and practices. Here again the author’s brief al- 
lusion to the rise of ushebtis (p. 22) would have 
to be considerably extended if a critical inter- 
pretation of servant statues is the aim. 

This reviewer also believes that the predy- 
nastic male and female nudes ought not to have 
been included in this volume. In the Introduc- 
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tion the author explains that he wishes to use 
the term “servant figure’’ in its widest sense, 
thus including “other human figures in stone 
or wood placed in the burial apparently as aids 
to reconstruction of the daily life experienced 
by the Egyptian on earth.’”’ This widening of 
the sense tends to obscure the characteristics of 
servant statues which form a distinctive and 
recognizable class of objects. While there exist 
a few predynastic figures carrying pots on their 
heads which have been termed “servant fig- 
ures,”’ it is not these which the author has in- 
cluded, but the naked ones, which, as far as the 
females are concerned, have sometimes been 
called “concubines.’’ Now the view that these 
female nudes are concubines meets with the 
greatest obstacles. For a survey of the graves 
in which they and their male counterparts 
have been found—this survey was made and 
placed at my disposal by Dr. H. J. Kantor— 
yields the following results (omitting the un- 
certain cases) : two graves of women containing 
female figurines; four children’s burials, each 
containing a female figurine; three women’s 
burials with male figurines; two men’s burials 
with female figurines; and two men’s burials 
with male figurines. This distribution of the 
male and female figurines does not favor the 
“concubine”’ theory. And whatever the precise 
significance of these predynastic figures may 
have been, they are in all respects far removed 
from the servant statues of the historical peri- 
od which emerge in the Fourth Dynasty, si- 
multaneously with the tomb reliefs to which 
they are closely related. 

Finally, a few minor corrections may be of 
use to the author: In the Oriental Institute 
group No. 10514 (described on pp. 39-40) the 
two kneeling persons who grind flour are men, 
not women. In the Oriental Institute group 
No. 11495 (p. 40) the man “squatting beside 
hind quarters of ox’”’ is fanning an oven. This 
oven had been misplaced but is now in its 
proper position. Hence this man’s occupation 
is no longer “unrecognizable.’’ In the same 
group, the woman described as “apparently 
sealing beer jugs’’ is more likely to be tending 
an oven on top of which there is a pot. 

These criticisms notwithstanding, the book 
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is welcome as the first comprehensive descrip- 
tive catalogue of Egyptian servant statues. 


Miriam LIcHTHEIM 
Oriental Institute 


University of Chicago 


Storia e civilta det Semiti. By S. Moscarti. 
Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1949. Pp. xvi+ 
246+32 pls. 

The intention of the author of this book 
was, as stated by himself, to give an introduc- 
tion to the studies of the ancient Semitic civili- 
zations: Babylonian and Assyrian, Canaanite, 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Ethiopic. The author, 
dealing with their history, religion, social life, 
literature and art, limits himself to the most 
essential features of these civilizations, intro- 
ducing them with a gecgraphical and ethno- 
graphical study of their origins and concluding 
with a short description of their specific char- 
acteristics and their contribution to mankind. 
There are a selected bibliography at the end of 
the text and thirty-two plates, some of which 
are very valuable for the comparative history 
of art. Professor Moscati takes into considera- 
tion only the old and classical period of these 
civilizations within the limits of their autono- 
mous history, following their development to 
the point when they lost their Semitic charac- 
teristics. Thus, for example, the Hebrews are 
considered until the loss of their political inde- 
pendence, the Aramaeans until Hellenism, the 
Ethiopians until the seventh century a.p., the 
Arabs until Islam (which, according to the 
author, is a more historical and cultural phe- 
nomenon than a Semitic one). So in the Intro- 
duction. However, the author devotes to Mo- 
hammed and to the beginning of Islam twelve 
pages (202-13), probably with the intention of 
avoiding an enforced interruption in his de- 
scription. Had Professor Moscati applied this 
method to a wider extent and in more in- 
stances, instead of self-imposed restrictions 
mentioned in the Introduction, it would have 
resulted in a better proportion and a more 
complete general outline of his historical and 
cultural studies. Only a few more pages could 
have achieved this. 


Why should Islamism rather represent a 
historical and cultural phenomenon than a 
Semitic one when the author himself states 
(p. 213) that it was the Arabic-Semitic element 
which left an indelible mark on the whole his- 
tory of the great empire? 

On pages 174 and 213 he speaks about the 
influence which the Aramaeans (whose politi- 
cal importance was very limited throughout 
their history) exercised upon the Western and 
Eastern civilizations—transmitting to the 
West the oriental elements and later on pene- 
trating the East with the Roman and Greek 
culture (especially philosophical) which the 
Arabs learned through the Aramaic. The read- 
er is anxious to learn something more about 
this outstanding cultural and historical phe- 
nomenon of mediation and synthesis of the 
Aramaic language. The fact that the cultural 
and religious element in the history of a civili- 
zation may be predominant over the political 
one and independent of it is exemplified in this 
very book (ef. chap. vii and pp. 224 and 227). 
This is exactly a point of greatest interest to- 
day for the comparative history of the oriental 
civilizations and their cultural interchanges. 

In his discussion of the Tell-el-Amarna tab- 
lets (p. 98) the author does not mention any- 
thing about the language in which they are 
written. It is not sufficient to say that they be- 
long to cuneiform texts; the cuneiform as a 
script was used in writing many languages. On 
page 168 Professor Moscati speaks about the 
Aramaic “notes” of the Tell-el-Amarna docu- 
ments. This is evidently a lapsus calami. The 
author had in mind some of the numerous 
glosses, presumably the Canaanite ones (cf. 
Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln, pp. 1545- 
49 and Mercer, The Tell-El-Amarna Tablets, 
Glossary; JEA, XXIII, 190-203). 

The author briefly discusses on page 138 the 
grammatical form of the tetragrammaton and 
seems to express himself in favor of the inter- 
pretation most recently propounded by Al- 
bright (From the Stone Age to Christianity, p. 
198), forgetting to mention Professor Feigin’s 
explanation (Missitrei Heavar |New York, 
1943]; ef. JNES, III, 257), which seems to be 
the more probable one and more suitable to 
explain the Bible text without modifications. 
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But these imperfections of a rather techni- 
eal nature (after all Professor Moscati had to 
write about many things in a very limited 
space) do not diminish the great value of his 
work. Few books dealing with the same subject 
could be said to possess the lucity, conciseness, 
and scientific accuracy combined with an easy 
and excellent style which characterize Profes- 
sor Moseati’s book. His judgments are objec- 
tive and well balanced. Therefore, one can 
hardly understand Professor Furlani’s (Rivista 
degli Studi Orientali, XXIV, 167) negative 
standpoint regarding Moscati’s very prudently 
expressed opinion (p. 124) about the so much 
discussed problem of the historicity of the 
patriarchal narratives in Genesis. Certainly 
after recent works on the subject (e.g., De 
Vaux in RB, LIII [1946], 321-48; LV [1948], 
321-47; LVI [1949], 5-36; Albright, op. cit. pp. 
179-82; The Archaeology of Palestine [1949], 
pp. 235-37; R. A. Bowman in J NES, VII, 67) 
which have cast a new light on the problem, 
Furlani’s statement 
anachronism. 
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This book of a young and brilliant Hebrew 
scholar will be invaluable for Italian students. 


Louis V. ZABKAR 


Oriental Institut 
University of Chicago 


Unsterblichkeitsglaube in der 
Bildkunst. By ANTON 
Moorreat. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & 

Co., 1949. Pp. 155+-60 figs.+62 pls. 

A book purporting that the arts of Mesopo- 
tamia and surrounding lands throw light on 
the native beliefs of immortality has an im- 
mediate claim on our attention. For the liter- 
ary sources suggest that no such belief was 
held at all—in fact, the Epic of Gilgamesh ex- 
plicitly reserves immortality for the gods. It is 
characteristic that this well-known passage is 
not quoted by Moortgat, for he shows nowhere 
to be aware of the extraordinary nature of his 
undertaking. His work is liable to bring dis- 
credit to iconography in the eyes of those who 
know the texts and whose confidence and col- 
laboration are essential if we shall salvage the 
information contained in the pictorial monu- 
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ments. I only insist on this point because 
Moortgat, in his Introduction, proclaims: 
“‘Nowhere has archaeology so strong an obli- 
gation to prove its ‘Eigenwert’ as a means of 
recognizing spiritual interrelations.’’ It would 
be lamentable if the utter confusion which he 
presents were taken as a sample of what ar- 
cheology, when it goes beyond field work, is 
able to achieve. 

As regards the main subject of the book, 
Moortgat does not distinguish between a be- 
lief in personal survival after death and a be- 
lief that life in nature is immortal. The latter 
is not, properly speaking, a belief at all but a 
matter of observation. But the succession of 
the seasons is sufficiently irregular (in the time 
of each transition and in its immediate effects) 
for it to be viewed as a struggle in which the 
outcome is not a foregone conclusion. Personi- 
fied in the manner in which early man compre- 
hends natural events, the decline and revival 
of nature’s vitality is seen as the recurring 
story of Tammuz. But it is characteristic for 
Mesopotamia that the immortality of the life 
of nature was not thought to be relevant to the 
future fate of man. And nothing could be less 
justified than Moortgat’s airy references to 
Greek mystery cults as analogies of Mesopo- 
tamian phenomena (pp. 82, 112). 

The material which Moortgat wants to in- 
terpret consists mainly of motifs which are 
found at almost any time in Mesopotamian art 
and which are, as he rightly observes, those we 
are least able to explain. Such motifs, like the 
plant between two animals (‘“‘tree of life’’ im- 
plies more than we know), the hero subduing 
beasts, the frieze of struggling animals and 
figures, may well reflect conceptions which 
found theological expression in the cult of 
Tammuz and the mother-goddess. But it is one 
thing to recognize this possibility and another 
to explain their precise meaning. Moortgat, 
moreover, confuses the issue from the start by 
introducing a term which he has used with 
similar effect in his earlier works: Bildgedanke. 
This word effectively counteracts clear thought 
by making it unnecessary to distinguish at 
least three separate classes of phenomena: 
(1) images of actuality, such as the heavy 
Sumerian war chariot drawn by four asses, or, 
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on the other hand, the light war chariot of the 
second millenium, drawn by a span of horses 
(the latter appears, in reality and in art, a 
thousand years after the former, and there is 
no point in viewing it as the revival of an an- 
cient ‘“Bildgedanke”’ [p. 106]); (2) imaginative 
conceptions, such as the charming conceit that 
thunder and lightning are caused by Adad 
crossing the heavens in a ponderous wooden 
chariot drawn by fire-spitting dragons; and 
(3) peculiarities of rendering; it is, for instance, 
characteristic for the Assyrians and Syrians 
that they render the horses of their war chari- 
ots as laboring draft animals, while the Egyp- 
tians saw the horse as a noble beast with a 
deep arched neck, impatient and powerful. 
Neither in this book nor in his previous 
work does Moortgat distinguish these three as- 
pects of motifs used in art. Nor does he take 
into account that formal considerations (of 
which he acknowledges the existence in pass- 
ing, e.g., pp. 14, 133) are of the very nature of 
artistic endeavor. It is impossible to maintain 
that motifs are always used as symbols and 
never as ornaments in which the religious as- 
sociations are, for the time being, no more than 
overtones. Moortgat is bent on recognizing in 
every juxtaposition on seals or vases a mean- 
ingful combination and even speaks of certain 
groups of figures as a “‘symbolische Geheim- 
schrift’” (pp. 45f.; ef. p. 28). He also assumes 
that each motif has always and everywhere the 
same meaning. Thus every figuration of a 
feast renders, for Moortgat, the New Year’s 
Festival, although the “standard’”’ from Ur 
shows a celebration with exclusively male par- 
ticipants which seems to crown a victory. The 
drinking and dancing animals represent for 
Moortgat a kind of Black Mass, a “‘travesty”’ 
of the New Year’s festival in which the powers 
of death and chaos temporarily prevail (pp. 
58 ff., 114). But when he assumes that the 
lion, the eagle, and their combinations in Im- 
dugud and the griffin, are always the powers 
of death, and the ruminants the powers of life, 
he is not only unable to explain a number of 
Early Dynastic, Middle Assyrian, and Late 
Assyrian seal designs but ignores the explicit 
description of the Gilgamesh Epic in which a 


ruminant, the bull of heaven, is a power bring- 
ing famine and death; the killing of this crea- 
ture is shown, in all probability, on an Ak- 
kadian seal. 

A large number of different figures are iden- 
tified with Tammuz. It starts with the leader 
or king of the protoliterate seals. In his descrip- 
tion Moortgat rightly recognizes the action 
(represented in various ways) as the feeding of 
the temple animals, but then he suddenly con- 
fuses myth and ritual and decrees: “Es muss 
sich um den Mythus eines einzigartigen Hirten 
handeln”’ (pp. 30, 33, 44, also 138). The same 
confusion mars the description of a monument 
where the ritual nature of the scenes has al- 
ways seemed obvious, the alabaster vase from 
Warka. The identification of king and Tam- 
muz is never clearly envisaged in all its impli- 
cations but is glossed over by the introduction 
of the term ““Gottmensch,’’ which seems to me 
to have no sense outside Christianity. In any 
case Tammuz was a god for the ancients; his 
occurrence in the king list merely links the his- 
tory of Erech to mythical beginnings, and it is 
wrong to state that the peculiar attire of the 
“royal herdsman’”’ is not found elsewhere (p. 
31); his long kilt is worn by the ruler known as 
the “personnage aux plumes,’’ and the manner 
of wearing hair and beard remains typical for 
rulers down to Akkadian times, as is shown by 
the Stele of the Vultures, the “gold helmet”’ of 
Meskalamdug, and the bronze head of an Ak- 
kadian ruler found at Nineveh and now at 
Baghdad. 

We could discuss in a similar way the other 
identifications of Tammuz, from the naked 
hero appearing in a variety of functions on the 
Akkadian seals, to the four-winged genii of late 
Assyrian reliefs. Moortgat loses to such an ex- 
tent the sense of the actual problems that his 
explanations acquire an air of irreality, and 
that not only in the field of iconography. We 
cannot (to give one example) really probe the 
strange combination of chthonic and solar fea- 
tures in certain Mesopotamian gods if Marduk 
and Assur are thrown together with Shamash 
(p. 94) and Teshup (p. 103); for Shamash is 
differentiated from Marduk and Assur pre 
cisely by the fact that he never is viewed as 4 
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“dying god,”’ and the Hurrian Teshup should 
not be explained in Mesopotamian terms. The 
inclusion of Shamash in the argument is effect- 
ed by the following three steps: (1) The naked 
hero is supposed to be Tammuz (pp. 85 ff.). 
This cannot be proved. (2) The subservient 
functions of the naked hero on Akkadian seals 
is taken as a sign that Tammuz has lost stand- 
ing and is now comparable in status with a 
Christian saint (p. 89). (3) This is done by 
“Shamash worshippers,’’ but Shamash | ac- 
quires himself the Tammuz-features of a dying 
and resurrecting god. This conclusion is based 
exclusively on the interpretations of seal de- 
signs (p. 90). Moortgat, in stating this, over- 
looks that we can hardly ever be certain which 
solar deity appears on a given seal; and he 
succeeds in recognizing Shamash on a cylinder 
(Woolley, Royal Cemetery, Pl. 215, No. 364)— 
which has been a main prop of the argument 
that Marduk was worshiped in Akkadian 
times—by giving an incorrect description of 
the design: there is no winged lion at all but a 
couchant lion belonging to the small kneeling 
god (Ninurta?) and two large wings (not at- 
tached to the lion and rising, on the right, be- 
yond his body), which have been explained as 
a symbol of chaos on the strength of an Assyri- 
an ritual text. 

Moortgat, therefore, labors under an illu- 
sion when he states toward the end: “Thus our 
single observations in separate fields join to- 
gether to form an increasingly consistent 
view” (p. 137). Alas, the alleged observations 
are hypotheses called forth by preconceived 
ideas; and what appears on one page as a pos- 
sibility serves a little further on to support an- 
other unsubstantiated surmise. Notions seem 
to short-circuit; to quote one instance, on a 
number of square limestone plaques of Early 


Dynastic times a festival is depicted in the up- 


per register and the food and drink which are 
consumed are shown in the second register as 
being brought. On one fragment from Khafaje, 
& servant in the second register brings, not 
meat on the hoof, but a large fish. Moortgat 
sees in him a bringer of gifts and adds: ““Tam- 
muz is not only a herdsman but also a fisher- 
man’’ (p. 43). Surely no such explanation was 
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called for at all, and it merely shows an ob- 
session with a certain type of interpretation. 

Moortgat contributes a new suggestion to 
the unsolved problem of the “Royal Tombs”’ 
at Ur. He thinks that they contained the 
bodies of kings who acted Tammuz at the New 
Year’s Festival and who were entombed “not 
as kings but as Tammuz who took his whole 
suite with him into the Netherworld. He did 
not die, ultimately, but would, rather, cele- 
brate his resurrection, like the god. This is ef- 
fected symbolically by the breaking open of 
the funeral vault and the removal of coffin and 
body’”’ (p. 65). Moortgat does not suggest what 
was done with the coffin and body, but he does 
attempt to prove (pp. 71 f.) that tomb-robbers 
(whom Woolley credits with the damage to the 
vaults) 
Moortgat forgets that one cannot get at riches 
from bodies buried under loose earth at the 
bottom of a deep shaft, but that one can rob a 


would have proceeded differently. 


body in a closed vault once one gets through 
the stonework. Moortgat believes that the 
queen likewise entered the netherworld with 
her suite and that all the followers went volun- 
tarily to their death in the hope of resurrection 
with their god, an assumption totally without 
support in the texts of whatever period. 
Moortgat misinterprets the sacred marriage 
which has no bearing on life after death but an 
admittedly 
of Idin-Dagan: ‘To save the life-breath of all 
lands.’”” However, Moortgat supposes (p. 82) 
that the unattested promise of salvation in 
afterlife made death so attractive toward the 


‘ 


‘diesseitig’’ aim, given in the text 


end of the Early Dynastic period that against 
it “every statesman had to make a stand in so 
far as he wished to encourage his subjects in 
the performance of their daily tasks.’’ Hence 
the effrontery of Gilgamesh when he was so- 
licited by Ishtar. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties, 
the publishers have given the book the taste- 
ful appearance typography 
which characterized their products in better 
times. 


present 


and excellent 


H. FRANKFORT 
Warburg Institute 
University of London 
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Hoi Protoi Othomanoi (The Early Osmanlis, 
with English summary). By G. GEoRGIADES 
Arnakis. (“Texte und Forschungen zur 
Byzantinisch-Neugriechischen Philologie,’’ 
No. 41). Athens, 1947. Pp. 246. 

Dr. Arnakis here makes a major contribu- 
tion to the study of Ottoman origins, his point 
of attack being indicated by the subtitle ““Con- 
tribution to the Problem of the Collapse of 
Hellenism in Asia Minor, 1282-1337.’ The 
book is divided into four sections: I (pp. 1-34), 
“Introductory: A Critical Review of Sources 
and Publications’’; II (pp. 35-70), “Bithynia 
at the End of the Thirteenth Century’; 
III (pp. 71-132), “The Erection of the Osman- 
li State’; and IV (pp. 133-97), “The Conquest 
of Bithynia.”’ 

Section I provides the most useful listing 
and appraisal of the material which has yet 
appeared. Section II points out that it was not 
the short and relatively inconsequential Turk- 
ish occupation of Bithynia in the decade or so 
beginning with 1078 which was responsible for 
the eventual loss of Bithynia to “Hellenism”’ 
(i.e., to the Byzantines) but that the principal 
factors in the eventual loss of Bithynia were 
Byzantine misgoyernment, civil wars and 
economic chaos, later Turkish raids, and final- 
ly a strong Bithynian local feeling which was 
followed by a collapse in local morale. In Sec- 
tion III Osman’s success in erecting a state in 
Bithynia is ascribed primarily to his ability to 
insure law and order in the land with the result 
that the rural population became his followers, 
i.e., ‘“Osmanlis’’ in every sense of the word, 


whereby a small but new world evolved. Influ- 
ences from the central Moslem world and even 
from the other Moslem states of Asia Minor 
are evaluated as comparatively unimportant 
during these initial years of the Ottomans. Fi- 
nally, Section IV provides a connected narra- 
tive of events from the Battle of Bapheus, 
1301, to the capitulations of Brussa, April 6, 
1326, of Nicaea, March 2, 1331, and of Nico- 
media, 1337. 

This book, whose value is greatly increased 
by its excellent bibliography, indexes, and 
chronological table, unquestionably enters the 
list of basic modern contributions to the ques- 
tion of Ottoman origins. Many of the matters 
which Arnakis treats are points of considerable 
controversy. His own view is well summarized 
by his concluding sentence: “{The Ottomans’ 
advance and their rapid spread into Europe 
[from Bithynia] are largely due to the admin- 
istrative experience and the civic traditions of 
the citizens of Brussa, Nicaea, and Nicome- 
dia.’’ This present review does not presume to 
judge how far that thesis, with its marked sub- 
ordination of Moslem elements in explaining 
the Ottomans’ successes, will stand the test of 
time. Dr. Arnakis is to be congratulated on his 
painstaking work; one hopes that a complete 
translation may eventually appear in a lan- 
guage more widely read than modern Greek. 

L. V. THomas 
Princeton University 

‘In particular it should be compared with M. Fuad 

Koépriilii, Les Origines de l’'Empire Ottoman (Paris, 


1935), and with P. Wittek, The Rise of the Ottoman 
Empire (London, 1938). 
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